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Daring the war years when thousands re- 
mained after Mass to pray before the Altar 
and to light special 7-Day Vigil Lights before 
the Blessed Sacrament or some favored shrine, 
the deep-felt desire of the faithful for a spec- 
ial act of sacrifice and a personal offering of 
public devotion was clearly revealed. 

In making similar acts of petition or thanksgiving, 
YOUR parishioners appreciate the convenience and in- 
formality of the ever-ready Vigil Light. It can be turned 


to at any time of the day or evening—either before or 
after Mass, or on passing visits to the church. 
More—the Light, which is an unquestioned induce- 
ment to prayer and devotion, serves the purpose of 
providing funds for the church. It frees the pastor 
from the unwelcome and onerous obligation 
of always “talking money,” and enables him 
to devote his limited time at Masses to 
exhortation and instruction. 
*Vigil Light is the original votive light—it is the registered 
de name of a light made only by Will & Baumer. 
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Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 
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INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSIC? ... READ! 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives prac- 
tical directions and current information on Sacred Music.— 
Interesting articles by competent writers. 
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MARY QUEEN 


O accustomed have we become to ap- 
plying the metaphorical sense of the title Queen to anyone or any- 
thing from Queen-of-the-Campus to Queen-of-the-Turf, that we have 
forgotten it should rightly be applied only to one who possesses a 
supereminence of virtue. We have forgotten those queens of history, 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Margaret, Blanche, and Helena who truly de- 
served the title. It is timely then that the institution of the feast of 
our Lady Queen of the Universe remind us again of the dignity of 
the regal name. 

Mary is queen in the twofold sense: metaphorically because of 
supereminence of virtue (that is why she is called the Mountain upon 
the mountains), and properly because of the double title of nature 
and acquisition. 

In metaphor she was foreshadowed in the Old Testament by its 
queens, and heralded, as befits one of royal status, by the prophets. 
The archangel from the heavenly court which today is her home 
greeted her as a Queen in the double sense of eminence and election : 
“Hail full of grace, the Lord is with thee.” Elizabeth, her kinswoman, 
bowed low before her as Mother of the King and her Mistress: 
“Whence is this that the Mother of my Lord should come to me?” 
Her Son addressed her more than once as “Woman” — a title signi- 
fying honor and used at times of solemnity. He revealed in countless 
ways, many of them hidden to us, His acquiescence to her desires so 
deeply united to His own. 

The Fathers of the Church frequently write of her as Domina or 
Lady or Mistress. Artists through the centuries have portrayed her 
with a queenly crown. The Church accords her that accolade of 
queen-titles so familiar to us in the Litany. Mary is: 

Queen of Patriarchs because of the supereminence of her piety. 

Queen of Prophets because, in the full sense, she was a constant 
witness to God and His mysteries. 

Queen of the Apostles because she too has been officially sent by 
our Lord to carry on His work and to establish His kingdom on 
earth. 
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Queen of Martyrs because as Mother of Sorrows she, more than 
anyone else, experienced the martyrdom of Christ, accepted it and 
made it her own. 

Queen of All Saints because of the singular fulness of her grace 
and glory. 

In her then, is restored the pristine connotation of the word queen. 

In the proper sense also Mary is Queen. She is Queen by right of 
heredity, both natural and supernatural; she is Queen by right of 
acquisition or conquest. 

By nature Mary is a member of the royal house of David. We have 
noted those heralding her in the Old Testament. Supernaturally, from 
all eternity she was chosen Queen by the triune God, Creator and 
Ruler of the universe. We can read of the education of the little 
“Princess” in the book of Proverbs (8:22—32): 

The Lord possessed 
me in the beginning of His ways. Before He had made anything from 
the beginning I was set up from all eternity. . . . When He prepared 
the heavens I was present, when with a certain law and compass He 
enclosed the depths . . . when He balanced the foundations of the 
earth, I was with Him, forming all things and was delighted every day, 
playing before Him at all times, playing in the world and my delights 
were to be with the children of men. 


And they named her Mary, which means Lady. God the Father 
chose her as His Lady to bear in time the divine Son whom He gen- 
erates eternally. God the Son, from His regal throne of the cross, 
chose her as His Lady to dispense the riches of the kingdom of His 
grace and to be mother of His mystical members. God the Holy Ghost 
chose her as His Lady to conceive by His power the humanity of the 
Son of God and to mother the holiness of the sons of men. 

By the second title of acquisition Mary has won the right to our 
kingdom. With Christ, her Seed, she has crushed the head of the ser- 
pent and thus regained for us our supernatural inheritance. By her 
fiat she has made possible at once the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion. She is then Mother and Co-Redemptrix. On Calvary she of- 
fered to God her Son as He offered Himself to His Father. His con- 
summatum est included the sacrifice of His Mother. 

So it is today in every Mass. Our Lord often told us His kingdom is 
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not of this world. It is in the hearts of men who have served Him, 
or who do serve Him or who will serve Him — in those hearts of 
which He is the center. Over these, because of His royal prerogative, 
He wields the threefold power of one whose function it is to guide to 
a common goal the steps of those in His care. These powers are 
familiar to us as legislative, judiciary and executive. Since Christ is 
King by eternal inheritance as the Son of God and Ruler of the uni- 
verse which He created, as well as by title of acquisition, He has 
framed for the citizens of His kingdom the laws of love and grace; He 
will judge them according to those laws, and He provides for ful- 
filment of those laws both in time and in eternity. 

Mary, Christ’s Mother and Queen, by analogous titles participates 
in these royal prerogatives. At Cana Christ publicly gave us an ink- 
ling of the effectiveness of Mary’s mediation, and she, in those sim- 
ple words, “Whatever He shall tell you, do,” revealed the complete 
harmony of their wills. Since that moment all of us, saints and sinners 
alike, have witnessed Mary’s literally vital interest in the society 
bound to her Son by ties of His blood. 

A Queen intercedes with the King for His subjects. Our Queen, 
since she is at once His Mother and ours, is bound by an even closer 
relationship to the King and those children whom she makes one in 
inheritance with Him. Her power is efficacious, universal, and neces- 
sary. In the antiphon at Vespers of the office of the Blessed Virgin 
Mediatrix of all Grace, we read of its universality: “Behold my Lord 
has given me all things, nor is there anything which is not in my 
power or that He has not given me.” 

St. John Damascene has called Mary: “Queen of all creation, 
refuge of the world . . . the arm of salvation which God gives to 
those He wishes to save . . . the harbor of mercy to him who is 
suffering shipwreck in the world.” 

She is Queen whose power is felt not only among the good angels 
she sends hurrying to our assistance, but also against the legions of 
Lucifer who at the “nod of her head” cease their assault. She is our 
invulnerable fortress. 

St. Ephrem speaks of her as “Mistress of all, afterthe Trinity . . . 
domicile of the universal graces of the Holy Spirit.” 

St. Germanus addresses her as: “Queen of the universe who 
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guides her servants by supplication and intercession and introduces 
them into the kingdom of heaven; who frees sinners by her eternal 
supplication.” 

Skipping the centuries we hear Leo XIII describe her: “Diademed 
in stars by the Son of God, she sits Queen and Mistress of the uni- 
verse.” 

Of her efficacious power we have the witness of Christian devo- 
tion: “Remember, O most gracious Virgin Mary, that never was 
it known that anyone who fied to your protection or sought your 
help was left unaided.” 

Rightly therefore does St. Pius X conclude: 

Christ sits at the right 
hand of the Most High. Mary stands Queen next to His right hand, the 
safest refuge of those in danger, their most faithful helper so that nothing 
need be feared or despaired under her leadership, her auspices, her 
propitiation, her protection. 

Our Salve Regina is a paean of gratitude for the efficaciousness of 
her advocacy. We join the countless multitudes of her devoted chil- 
dren of all ages in hailing her Domina, Mistress of the household of 
our souls. 

Of the necessity of her power we have again the figures and words 
of the Old and New Testament; the testimony of great saints as 
Augustine, Cyril, Anselm, Bernard, Thomas Aquinas, Albert and 
Bonaventure ; the encyclicals of popes, as Leo again, who expresses 
it as “‘a divine and perpetual necessity by which the Blessed Virgin, 
united with Christ in joy and sorrow, in opprobrium and triumph, 
is bound to rule and aid men on their way to eternity.” 

We acclaim Mary Queen, first of all, because she is the Mother of 
the King. His redemptive Incarnation depended on her consent. By 

reason of a son’s gratitude Christ gave, then, to His Mother a share 
in His own dominion. 

“See the King in His diadem, wherewith His Mother has crowned 
Him.” She crowns Him since she has formed Him; she crowns Him 
since she has borne Him. By reason of her divine maternity, the 
Blessed Virgin acquires a certain co-dominion over all, that is, over 
the goods of the King and the subjects to whom she distributes those 
goods. 
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Secondly, Mary is Queen by reason of her association and cooper- 
ation in the work of redeeming us. Suarez attests to this: 

As Christ, 
because He redeems us, has the title of our Lord and King, so the Blessed 
Virgin, because of the singular manner in which she concurred in our 
redemption by ministering her substance and by voluntarily offering 
Him for us and by singularly desiring, seeking and procuring our salva- 
tion, became our Queen. 


St. Albert adds: “She becomes consort of the King who was adju- 
trix of His labor.” 

Truly is she Queen, then, who is consort of her kingly Son in the 
spiritual regeneration of men to the supernatural life of grace. As 
there is between spouses a community of goods, so that what belongs 
to one belongs to the other, so what belongs to Christ in some way 
also belongs to Mary. But all things belong to Christ, so also do they 
belong to Mary, His Mother and Queen, and with Him she reigns. 

Is it not a beautiful piece of the cyclic nature of history that we 
can hail the new feast of Mary’s Queenship with the words used in 
the eighth century by St. John Damascene who was hailing the 
feast of the Annunciation: 

Now a new feast in celebration of the regal 
Queen shines brighter than the golden rays of the sun. Now the Catholic 
Apostolic Church shows forth her beauty in a new and wonderful man- 
ner. Today let joy and exultation be indulged. Let all people sing to the 
Queen: “Glorious things are said of thee, City of God, of the great 
King.” Today let Gabriel, prince of choirs and of festivity, cry to the 
Queen: “Hail full of grace, the Lord is with thee.” Let the lute tongues 
of creatures sing: “Blessed art thou among women and blessed is the 
Fruit of thy womb.” 

Hail, alone Queen among queens, who indeed art both the daughter 
and mother of the King of the universe. Hail, alone Queen among 
queens, bedecked with the triple brilliance of the radiant Trinity. 

Best Queen, extend your mercy to those who know you; look upon 
your servants and direct all into the way of peace. 

Sister Marie Stephen, O.P. 
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THE DOMINICAN MASS! 


HAT makes the 
Dominican Mass intriguing is the fact that it is a microcosm of the 
historical development of divine worship in the western world. Thus 
the student of the Dominican liturgy must hold himself ready for 
many surprises. 

First of all, there is, strictly speaking, no such thing as a Domini- 
can rite. The rite of the Dominican Mass is essentially the rite of the 
ancient Roman Mass. Its study leads, therefore, to a deeper under- 
standing of the Roman Mass itself, as it was celebrated in earlier 
times. 

Since, moreover, the liturgy of the Friars Preachers was strongly 
influenced by the Church of Paris, it presents many Gallican cus- 
toms which had been in vogue in the West, and were never given up, 
even after the Roman liturgy had replaced the Gallican liturgy. 
Through the medium of the Gallican practices the Dominican Mass 
retained also certain Eastern features, as well as liturgical elements 
of several monastic orders which originated in France. We refer here 
only to the Carthusians, since they alone have retained their ancient 
ways of worshipping.” 

The influence of the Gallican rite on the Dominican Mass can be 
observed at the very outset. The celebrant begins, to the surprise 
of the faithful who have never assisted at a Dominican Mass, with 
the preparation of the chalice. This practice, which was unknown in 
Rome, is a relic of the ancient Gallican liturgy. In the churches of 
the Franks during the Merovingian era the preparation of the sacri- 
ficial gifts took place, as was also customary in the East, before the 
Mass proper. 

When people say, therefore, that the Dominicans begin Mass with 
the offertory, they really mean that the food for the sacred agape 

* This article is based on a study on the Dominican Mass by the Dutch 
Dominican, Fr. H. L. Verwilst. 

* We do not refer to the Carmelite rite and rubrics, since the Dominican 
rite, at least to a large extent, is the source of the Carmelite rite. 

For further information we call the reader's attention to the “inspiring 


work” of Father William P. Bonniwell, O.P., A History of the Dominican 
Liturgy (Joseph F. Wagner, New York, 1944). 
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is placed on the sacred table and thereby withdrawn from profane 
use at the very beginning of the service. 

When the Dominican priest pours wine into the chalice, he says 
no prayers. Before adding some drops of water to the wine, he simply 
blesses the water. The prayers that accompany this act in the Roman 
Mass today are additions of later centuries; they were unknown 
even in the papal Mass. 

Before beginning the great action, the priest says in a low voice 
the prayer Actiones nostras. This however was not prescribed in 
very early days, nor is it mentioned by Bl. Humbert of the Romans 
(d.1277) who in the so-called Prototype arranged and codified the 
entire Dominican liturgy. 

With the sign of the cross the priest begins, then, the prayers at 
the foot of the altar. Originally these were private prayers, recited 
by the priest in preparation for the holy Sacrifice either in the 
sacristy or on the way to the altar. Only later did they become part 
of the official liturgy. Like the Carthusians, the Dominicans omit 
Psalm 42, Judica me, and recite only the Confiteor. A simple intro- 
ductory verse, Confitemini Domino quoniam bonus, leads up to the 
Confiteor. Its meaning is: “Say your Confiteor, confess your sins, 
for the Lord is good.” 

The Dominican short formula of the Confiteor differs little from 
the first and most ancient Confiteor we know, namely, that men- 
tioned in the Micrologus, a short explanation of the Mass from about 
1085 ; it differs only slightly from that of the Carthusians. The longer 
formula used today in the Roman rite first appeared in the reformed 
Missal of Pius V, in 1590. It is worthy of note that the self-accusa- 
tion extends, as with the Carthusians, to sins of “omission.” 

The formula of absolution which follows is as ancient as the 
Confiteor. The word indulgentiam at the conclusion of the absolu- 
tion is omitted by the Dominicans. According to Radulphus de 
Rivo (d.1403), a well-known liturgist, the Friars Preachers keep 
strictly to the text of the Gospel: “Whose sins you shall forgive . . . 
and whose sins you shall retain. . . .” 

After these prayers of preparation, said with a profound bow, the 
Mass in its original form opens with the concluding verse of Psalm 
123, Adjutorium nostrum. .. . 
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The celebrant mounts the steps of the altar and, bowing deeply, 
he says the ancient prayer, Aufer a nobis. . . . Then with his 
thumb he makes the sign of the cross on the altar and kisses it, with- 
out saying the prayer, Oramus . . . which is of a later date and 
was little known in France even in the sixteenth century. 

In the Roman Mass the priest kisses the altar ten times, including 
the various times before the Dominus vobiscum. In historical 
sources we can trace this custom back to the thirteenth century. 
According to the earlier tradition the priest kissed the altar only 
three times: when approaching the altar, after the Consecration, and 
when leaving the place of sacrifice. This is still the custom with the 
Dominicans. Pope Innocent III (d.1216) knows of only three 


kissings of the altar. 
After kissing the altar the priest signs himself with the sign of 
the cross, saying, Jn nomine Patris . . . This was the opening cere- 


mony of the Mass of the Catechumens before the prayers at the foot 
of the altar had come into use. 

The celebrant proceeds, then, to the missal that is already opened 
and says, without ceremony, the introit — which is called Officium 
by the Dominicans, Carthusians and in the Mozarabic liturgy. We 
find this procedure in the missals of Chartres (1489), Vienne 
(1519), and Grenoble (1522). The custom to read the Kyrie, 
Gloria, and creed from the missal at the epistle or gospel corner 
respectively originates most probably from the days when altar 
cards were not yet in use. Only the beginning of the Gloria and 
creed are said at the middle of the altar. 

To the usual signs of the cross at the beginning of the gospel the 
Dominican adds the large sign from his forehead to his breast and 
shoulders, which is repeated at the end of the gospel. This great 
sign of the cross at the end of the gospel is mentioned in the Ordo 
Romanus II of the ninth century. In former days it had been widely 
observed, but later was discontinued and today has only an isolated 
existence, as, for instance, in our Dominican rite. 

Of later origin is the custom of responding to the epistle and 
gospel with a brief doxology. In the Dominican rite, as in that of 
the Carthusians, these doxologies are unknown: nothing is said 
after the reading of the epistle and gospel. In the twelfth century 
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Durandus as yet knew nothing of the doxology Laus tibi Christe 
which is prescribed today in the Roman rite. 

The gospel over, the priest makes the sign of the cross on the 
sacred text with his thumb, after he has blessed himself. He then 
kisses the book with the words, Per evangelica dicta . . . , a pray- 
er of later date, which, however, has made its way into the Domini- 
can Mass. 

The Prototype, i.e., Blessed Humbert’s revision of the Dominican 
liturgy, stands for the old principle that the Credo is to be recited 
only on great feasts. When the Congregation of Rites in later years 
ordered the saying of the creed on the feasts of Doctors of the 
Church and during certain octaves, the Dominicans submitted to 
this decision; yet the missal of the Order still shows traits of the 
ancient tradition, which many liturgists today are anxious to see 
revived. At the Et incarnatus est the priest kneels before the middle 
of the altar on both knees, a custom which is not mentioned in the 
Prototype. 

The offertory differs considerably from the Roman rite. 

After reading the offertory prayer at the gospel corner, the cele- 
brant returns to the middle of the altar. He begins with an introduc- 
tory question, “Quid retribuam Domino. . . . What return shall 
I make to the Lord . . . ,” which is not found in the Prototype, 
and must have been added in later years. It can probably be traced 
back to the Crusades which, besides numerous relics and legends, 
also brought many elements from the liturgy of the Orient to the 
West. 

The Dominican celebrant offers bread and wine together in one 
single act of offering, as was generally the custom up to the thirteenth 
century. The Dominican rite, in other words, kept to the ancient, 
more Gallican, tradition and emphasized at both the offering and 
Communion the unity of the two species. The Suscipe sancta Trini- 
tas, the only prayer which accompanies the whole act of offering, is 
in its Dominican wording short and precise. It originates from the 
East, as we can deduce from the word ascendere which, in connec- 
tion with the idea of offering, means in Syriac, “to be accepted 
favorably.” It recalls different liturgies: as, for instance, the Jacobite 
and Ambrosian. 
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For the washing of hands the Dominican celebrant, like the 
Carthusian, says only verses 6, 7 and 8 of Psalm 25 without the 
Gloria Patri. The Prototype only prescribed verse 6: Lavabo .. . 
altare tuum. 

After this external cleansing, which is meant to signify internal 
purity, the Dominican priest bows at the middle of the altar and 
says the Jn spiritu humilitatis, a prayer which is borrowed from the 
prophet Daniel (3:39). This beautiful prayer belongs to the so- 
called medieval “apologies” — as certain prayers were called which 
arose from a contrite heart, trembling at the thought of performing 
the tremendous mystery of the altar. Between the sixth and seventh 
centuries these “apologies” found their way from the East to the 
West. They were private prayers, some of which later found their 
way into the liturgical books. The Confiteor is another instance. 

If the priest spoke earlier in the first person singular, he now 
speaks in the first person plural (suscipiamur), as if to express his 
awareness that he is offering the holy Sacrifice together with the 
faithful. In the same spirit he now turns to the people for help: 
“Orate fratres, ut meum, ac vestrum, pariter in conspectu Domini 
sit acceptum sacrificium— Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice, and 
yours as well, be acceptable in the Lord’s sight.” The response, 
Suscipiat, is not given in the Dominican liturgy. After the Domine 
exaudi orationen meam versicle and Oremus follows the secret. 

As Fr. Verwilst points out, we cannot help being thrilled by the 
simple, lucid, and venerable rite of the offering in the Dominican 
Mass. 

After the preface and Sanctus the server lights a special candle, 
the so-called Sanctus-candle. Originally this was done in order to 
illumine the Host at the elevation and to make it visible to the people, 
especially in dark churches. Gradually the elevation-light developed 
into an adoration-light which, according to the Dominican rubrics, 
should burn until after the Communion of the priest. 

During the prayer Hanc igitur, the priest in the Roman rite ex- 
tends his hands over the oblation. This custom, unknown in the 
Middle Ages, was introduced by St. Pius V (d.1572) into the Ro- 
man missal. The Dominicans retain the medieval practice. 
Replacing the chalice upon the corporal after the elevation, 
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the priest says the words of Commemoration, Haec quotiescum- 
que. . . . In the Roman rite, from the fifteenth century onward, 
these words follow immediately on the words of the Consecration. 
Yet the Dominican rite is in conformity with the ancient Roman 
custom, as is clear from the Ordo Romanus of the year 1311. The 
Friars probably conformed to the early Roman rubric when they 
introduced the elevation of the chalice, which was not practiced in 
the beginning. 

In the eleventh century it became customary for the priest, 
especially in France, to extend his arms in the form of a cross after 
the Consecration. This practice is retained by the Dominicans and 
is mentioned and defended by St. Thomas: “The priest extending 
his arms signifies the outstretching of Christ’s arms upon the cross” 
(Summa theol., Ill, 83, a.5, ad 5). The arms remain outstretched 
until the first sign of the cross is made over the sacred Host and the 
chalice. 

At Supplices, crossing his arms upon his breast, the right arm 
being laid over the left, the celebrant bows profoundly; and at ut 
quotquot he begins gradually to rise, so that at the word altaris he 
may kiss the right side of the corporal, his arms still crossed upon 
his breast. This gesture obviously betrays its oriental origin. 

Medieval symbolism likes to commemorate the five wounds of 
our Lord by the making of five consecutive crosses. This is done 
shortly before the Consecration at the Quam oblationem, and after 
the Consecration at the end of Unde et memores; and at the Per 
Ipsum, the celebrant takes the Host and with it makes three equal 
crosses over the chalice and two outside it, and then raises slightly 
both Host and chalice. This co-called “little elevation” was the only 
one known until the great elevation after the Consecration was 
introduced. The liturgy of Salisbury in England and that of the 
Dominicans omitted the little elevation, as it seemed superfluous 
after the great one. 

According to the Dominican ceremonial, during the Per Ipsum 
the sacred Host in the right hand of the priest hovers over the chal- 
ice, then descends, and finally enters more deeply into the chalice. 
This rather recent Gallican symbolism points to the threefold suffer- 
ing of our Lord: the pains of His body, the grief of His Heart, and 
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the compassion He has for sinners. With the increasing vehemence 
of suffering the body of the Lord with each sign of the cross sinks 
deeper into the chalice which is the symbol of the sacred passion. 

Two more crosses are made accompanying the words, Deo Patri 
and Spiritus Sancti. As in the Roman rite, these are made outside 
the chalice ; for the chalice is the symbol of the passion, and neither 
the Father nor the Holy Ghost have suffered. Yet, where the Son 
is, there also are the Father and the Holy Ghost; hence their men- 
tion here is not out of place. 

The Dominican rubric differs from the Roman in this that the 
cross is to be made at Deo Patri “before the lip of the chalice,” and 
the cross at Spiritus Sancti is to be made lower down, before the 
foot of the chalice. As Father Verwilst explains, the Father is men- 
tioned at the making of the highest cross, the Son at the three middle 
crosses, and the Holy Ghost at the lowest cross. Thereby is symbol- 
ized the order of the eternal processions in the Blessed Trinity and 
at the same time the depth of the in-coming into our soul of the 
three divine Persons and their in-dwelling within us. The Father 
creates the soul, the Son redeems it, and the Holy Ghost descends 
on it and lives in it in order to sanctify it. 

At the conclusion of the prayer following the Pater noster, the 
celebrant takes up the sacred Host and breaks it in two, while be- 
ginning the doxology Per eundem Dominum, etc. At qui tecum vivit 
he turns that half of the Host which he holds in his right hand and 
lays it under the other half, and from the same breaks off a particle 
with his right hand. Holding the parts, as if joined together, he says, 
Per omnia. . . . Then, with his left hand, holding the two parts of 
the Host over the chalice, he makes three crosses within the chalice 
with the small particle in his right hand, saying, Pax Domini sit 
semper vobiscum. Then, holding both hands over the chalice in 
such manner that the parts of the Host seem joined, he says, Agnus 
Dei. Beginning Haec sacrosancta, he lowers the little particle into 
the chalice. Having said Amen he kisses the chalice.’ 

After the Domine Jesu Christe and a brief mental prayer the 
celebrant commends himself to God, making no further vocal pray- 

* Cf. Dominican Ceremonies of Low Mass, an extract from Fr. Spencer’s 


book, Ceremonies of the Dominican Rite (The Rosary Press, Somerset, Ohio, 
1944). 
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er. Then, without striking his breast, he inclines his head and, hold- 
ing the chalice in his right hand, he says Corpus et sanguis ... , 
and receives from his left hand the sacred body of Christ. Covering 
the chalice with the pall, he remains a short while in meditation. 
Then he genuflects, uncovers the chalice and receives the sacred 
blood. 

We generally find this order in the Franco-Roman liturgy of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. With some minor variations it 
occurs also in the liturgy of the Carthusians. Beautifully expressed 
in it is the unity of the two gifts of offering which, although mys- 
tically divided, are in fact one single sacrifice. 

Widely used in the Middle Ages was the prayer Haec sacrosancta 
in the wording that is retained today by the Dominicans. It is found 
in a great number of ancient missals. The Domine Jesu Christe is 
the only prayer of preparation for holy Communion in the Domini- 
can rite. This practice is in harmony with the Ordines Missae that 
existed before the Council of Trent. The Micrologus (twelfth cen- 
tury) and Radulph de Rivo (fifteenth century) know of no other 
prayer. It reminds us strongly of the prayer before Communion in 
the Byzantine liturgy. 

The popular Domine non sum dignus is missing in the Dominican 
rite. It is not mentioned in most of the ancient sources and was little 
known in the Middle Ages and hardly at all in France. The Domini- 
can pope, St. Pius V (d. 1572), inserted it officially into the Roman 
missal. Verwilst is not sorry that the Dominican Mass does not have 
it. He sees in the eucharistic liturgy an ascending line: purification 
(preparatory prayers, especially the Confiteor), instruction (read- 
ing during the liturgy of the Word), self-immolation (offertory), 
reception into the mystical Christ (Consecration) and union with 
our Lord (Communion). The Domine non sum dignus, said by the 
priest while bowing humbly and beating his breast three times, 
would cause a descending movement in the great line of ascent; it 
would be a return to the sentiments with which we approached the 
altar at the beginning of Mass. 

Though the Dominicans have fewer prayers before Communion, 
the ceremony is not shorter, nor less devout. For, as Father Verwilst 
remarks, the Ordo Missae expressly prescribes “brief mental pray- 
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er.” This is likewise observed by the Carthusians. What may be 
lacking in vocal prayer is fully made up by the meditative element 
of mental prayer. Thus mental prayer plays an important role in the 
Mass of the Friars Preachers. No wonder that St. Teresa of Avila 
did not want to part with the liturgy which the Carmelites to a certain 
extent at least inherited from the Black Friars. 

Noteworthy, also, is the fact that every action is accompanied by 
a prayer. The Pater noster is accompanied by the embolism; the 
breaking of the bread by the Agnus Dei; the mingling of the sacred 
species by the Haec sacrosancta; Communion by Domine Jesu. 
The clear arrangement and the antiquity of this order is strikingly 
evident. 

After the Communion the Dominican rite prescribes only one 
secret prayer, Quod ore sumpsimus, during the second ablution. 
According to Radulph de Rivo, the ancient rite of the Roman basil- 
ica likewise knew only this one prayer. In the Roman missal now it 
occurs in a different place, between several accompanying prayers. 
Originally it was a postcommunion from the Leonine Sacramentary 
(sixth century). 

The further course of the Dominican Mass differs little from that 
of the Roman rite. The final blessing originates from later centuries. 
In the twelfth century, the French cathedrals, more especially 
Rheims, had not yet received this rite into their ordinals. The Proto- 
type says, “Where it is customary and the people expect it, the 
blessing may be given according to local custom.” Since it originates 
from the solemn blessing given by a bishop, the Roman celebrant 
uses the solemn benediction formula. The Dominican friar, out of 
regard for ecclesiastical prerogatives, uses the more simple form 
of blessing. 

Neither the Prototype nor the missals of the following centuries 
know the last gospel. Our pious ancestors used it as a blessing against 
storm and as a prayer to ward off evil and disaster. At the request 
of the faithful, priests began to say it after the blessing. Pius V 
received it finally into the Roman rite, whence it entered also the 
Dominican Mass. 

The question may be asked, “Why doesn’t the Dominican say 
Mass like every other priest? Is this Dominican Mass not disturbing 
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to the minds of the Christian people and to the common man’s idea 
of Catholic unity?” 

The Dominicans, who have preserved their own religious family- 
traits through centuries, have also safeguarded many of the family- 
traits of Western Christendom. Unity is not to be confused with 
uniformity. When the Father of Christian unity, the visible Head of 
the one Catholic Church permits the Dominicans, the Carthusians 
and Carmelites to continue celebrating holy Mass in their own 
ancient rites, he points out, first, that unity is not merely space- 
embracing but, reaching beyond space, ushers in the centuries of 
time and the tides of tradition ; secondly, that unity is enhanced by a 
variety which, without disturbing unity’s balance, unfolds it in space 
and time. 

Athanasius van Noenen, O.P. 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL 


URING the forty 
days between Easter and the Ascension, St. Luke tells us that Jesus 
spoke to the disciples about the kingdom of God (Acts 1:3). Ata 
crucial moment of His public ministry He had said that His priv- 
ileged followers would some day know the mysteries of this king- 
dom — and the Church has made it her primary concern to unfold 
these mysteries to the faithful during the first six weeks of “the long 
afternoon of the liturgical year,” the period between Pentecost and 
Advent. 


KINGDOM OF ISRAEL 


In the breviary lessons of the first six weeks after Pentecost the 
kingdom of God is presented in a series of incidents taken from the 
Old Testament. All of these stories of the kingdom in Israel are in 
a sense prophetic. Each tells us some thing about the kingdom of 
Christ that the future would reveal. 
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Looking back three thousand years we can see, in the story of the 
establishment of the kingdom in Israel and in the history of the first 
two kings, types of the Church that Christ came on earth to found. 
The Ascension did not put an end to His mission. It is completed by 
the Holy Spirit under whose guidance the words of Sacred Scripture 
still bring life and light to men. 


BOOKS OF SAMUEL AND BOOKS OF KINGS 


The lessons of the first nocturn are from the books of Samuel. They 
cover a little more than a century —the years between the estab- 
lishment of the Israelite monarchy and the death of David. Three 
men dominate this turning point in the history of the people of God: 
the saintly Samuel, and the two kings whom he anointed at the Lord’s 
command: Saul, “the man after the people’s heart,” and David, 
“the man after God’s heart.” 

According to an old Jewish tradition the two books of Samuel 
were originally a single volume. The Greeks who translated the 
Hebrew Bible into their language treated them as a unit, but for 
practical purposes they divided them into two nearly equal parts 
and combined them with two books of Kings which contained further 
details of the kingdom until its destruction in 586 B.c. St. Jerome 
preserved this arrangement when he translated the books into Latin 
and called them the four books of Kings. So the two books of Samuel 
are found in some Catholic Bibles as the first two books of Kings. 

The Hebrew tradition, which named these books “the books of 
Samuel” did not mean to attribute their authorship to him. Like the 
titles Josue or Job, a leading character is indicated. Modern scholars 
believe that some unknown author in the eighth century B.c. com- 
bined several documents so as to present the biographies of Samuel, 
Saul and David in a single dramatic narrative. 

The sources he chose were valuable, but he failed to eliminate all 
repetitions and he neglected to explain some obscure points. The 
“royal annals of the court of David,” that he inserted in 2 Samuel 
9-20, are one of the finest examples of historical writing that can be 
found in the ancient world. Poetry of exceptional beauty is also in- 
cluded with the prose documents. When Samuel’s mother learned 
that God had heard her prayer and that she would have a son she 
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sang a canticle of joy (1 Sam. 2:1-—10). It is interesting to compare 
Anna’s words with the song that the sister of Moses composed on 
an occasion of great national rejoicing (Deut. 32) and with Our 
Lady’s Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55) which is recited every day at 
Vespers. Another beautiful poem is found in 2 Sam. 22:1-31. This 
is David’s exultant hymn of thanksgiving which is repeated in Psalm 
17 and forms part of the divine office for Monday Matins. 


PURPOSE 


What unifying purpose guided the anonymous author of the books 
of Samuel? He wished to show that the kingdom of the people of 
God was a divine institution and that God’s loving care, so evident 
in the first years of the monarchy, would be extended to the Davidic 
dynasty forever. In the light of fulfilment we can see that the per- 
petuity of this kingdom is to be found in the kingdom established by 
Christ. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


To understand the lessons from the books of Samuel that are pro- 
posed for our contemplation by the Church it is helpful to know their 
historical frame of reference. 

After the death of Moses, who led the Israelites out of Egypt into 
the Promised Land, Josue conquered Canaan. The next two cen- 
turies are known as “the days when the judges judged Israel.” These 
local military heroes and men of God guided the destinies of the 
autonomous tribes who had conquered the land of the Canaanites 
which had been assigned to them by lot. Occasionally two or three 
tribes formed a temporary alliance. But in peaceful times each tribe 
acted as an independent unit despite the common bonds of race and 
religion. “In those days there was no king in Israel and every man 
did what was right in his own eyes” (Jdgs. 17:6). 

Challenged by a new danger the Israelites asked for a king. The 
great threat to their independent tribal existence came from the 
Philistines, a “sea-people” who had recently left their homeland in 
the Aegean. They had settled on the coastal strip between the terri- 
tory of the Israelites and the Mediterranean. Needing more land they 
advanced eastward. This brought them to the territory occupied by 
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the twelve tribes. This land they were never to conquer, but centuries 
later the Romans were to give the whole region a latinized form of 
their name, Palestina. 

The Philistines were an energetic, ambitious people. They were 
well governed. They were skillful military strategists. They enjoyed 
a monopoly: of a new metal that made them far superior to the 
Israelites who had no iron for their swords or chariots or plows. 

Realists among the twelve tribes feared that the dynamic invaders 
would soon be their rulers and they demanded that the men of Israel 
submit to a central authority. This was the appeal they brought to 
Samuel: “Make us a king to judge us and fight our battles for us and 
we will be like all the other nations.” 

Samuel represented in his own person all the offices Israel had 
hitherto recognized: he was a nazarite (1 Sam. 1:11), he was a 
judge (7:15-17), he was a Levite (3:1) and a prophet or a seer 
(9:9). He listened to the people’s petition. He reminded them that 
God had long been their leader and that an earthly king would 
oppress the people who had chosen him. They rejected his warning. 
Saul became their first king. 

Chosen by God, anointed by Samuel, acclaimed by the people, 
Saul began his reign with every assurance of success. The war of 
liberation against the Philistines drove the invaders towards the 
coast. But a disastrous defeat at Gelboe was the occasion of Saul’s 
death and the Philistines marched towards the Jordan, cutting off 
the northern from the southern tribes. David, the friend of whom 
Saul had been madly jealous, was anointed king by Samuel. At first 
only the men of Juda acknowledged his sovereignty (2 Sam. 2). 

David was a man of courage and political vision. Strong in the 
knowledge that God had chosen him to lead his people, he freed 
himself from tribal rivalries. He chose Jerusalem for his capital. 
This was his by right of conquest. Here he brought the ark and made 
the city on Mount Moriah a holy city, the center of the political and 
religious life of a united Israel. 

His victories over the often-victorious Philistines transformed 
these once powerful adversaries into vassals who were no longer 
able to maintain the iron monopoly that had ensured their supremacy. 
He reduced to submission his neighbors beyond the Jordan and 
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those south of the Dead Sea. Peace brought him control of the trade 
routes between Arabia and Syria. 

These military achievements almost eclipse his administrative 
success. No detail of civil or military or religious life was neglected. 
The country was wisely governed and prosperous. David was a well- 
loved king, but he knew many sorrows and he died a saddened, lonely 
old man. 


RELIGIOUS MESSAGE 


Yet it was not to review the rising and falling fortunes of the ancient 
eastern Mediterranean world that the two books of Samuel were 
placed among the inspired writings of the Bible, or were selected 
for the divine office. They are part of the Church’s official prayer 
because they contain a religious message: they show us the condi- 
tions and the problems of God’s kingdom on earth. 

Although the form of government had changed since the days of 
the patriarchs, the twelve tribes were God’s Chosen People and the 
new king was God’s deputy and must rule in His name. The Hebrew 
king is called “the son of God” (2 Sam. 7:14) and when, like Saul, 
he fails to rule with God’s spirit then he is rejected (1 Sam. 15:35). 
The profoundly theocratic nature of the kingdom affected the lives 
of all the citizens. David revived the religious fervor of his people: 
the transfer of the ark of the covenant to Jerusalem (2 Sam. 6:1-23), 
the organization of the divine worship (1 Par. 23:1-26:32), his 
preparations for the building of a glorious temple (1 Par. 17:1-27), 
his legacy to the people of a great collection of psalms (e.g. Psalms 
1-40 are attributed to him). 

But the most important spiritual values of the books of Samuel 
are to be found in their relation to the messianic kingdom of Christ. 

David’s work was soon undone. Solomon, his son and successor, 
was the last king of a united Israel. The divided nation was eventually 
swept away in the clashing power politics of contenders for world 
supremacy in the Near East. But David’s greater achievement sur- 
vived: he had founded a kingdom with a deeply religious purpose. 
This was the preparation for a kingdom that would never pass. The 
people of Israel, freed from their enemies, represented the Christian 
people freed from spiritual foes. The Davidic dynasty prefigured the 
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eternal kingship of Christ who was born in the city of David and of 


| whose kingdom there will be no end. 


A final question remains to be considered: in proposing for our 
prayer the three great figures of Samuel, Saul and David, what les- 


| sons does the Church wish us to learn? Each of these leaders well 


repays special study. 
SAMUEL 


Samuel is another John the Baptist. He was God’s answer to the 
prayer of a mother long without a child (1 Sam. 1-2). From his 
earliest days he was dedicated to the service of God and had made 
his own the perfect prayer: “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth” 
(1 Sam. 3:1-21). He fearlessly defended God’s rights (1 Sam. 
13:15). He prepared the way for the king and stepped aside when 
his work was done (1 Sam. 9:1-10:27). 


SAUL 


So Samuel, the selfless servant of God, was succeeded by Saul. If 
Samuel is given to us as a model, Saul is given as a warning. He is 
the soul that fails. Why did he fail? Why was he rejected by God? 

There are many facets to the answer. Saul was distinguished for 
courage, modesty of manner, military skill. His first forays against 
the Philistines were victorious. In spite of his success or perhaps 
because of it he turned away from God. He was guided by what 
St. Paul calls “the wisdom of this world.” Twice he was found 
wanting. 

The first fault was committed at Galgal. Fearing that the people 
would desert him if he waited until Samuel came, he offered sacrifice. 
This was a sacrilege that had been severely punished in the past: 
Core was swallowed up in the earth for a similar crime. Only a priest 
or a prophet had this right. So Samuel condemned the guilty king: 


Thy kingdom shall not continue. The Lord hath sought him a man ac- 
cording to his own heart: and him hath the Lord commanded to be 
prince over his people, because thou hast not observed that which the 
Lord commanded (1 Sam. 13 :1-14). 

Saul’s second fault was one of 
disobedience. He was told to destroy the Amalecites. But he spared 
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the king and his rich flocks because “he feared the people and he 
obeyed their voice” (1 Sam. 15:1-35). God rejected Saul because 
Saul rejected God. 

Here was a man who lacked “fear of the Lord.” According to 
Newman: “Unbelief and wilfullness are the wretched characteristics 
of Saul’s history.” 

These led to the moods of melancholy and jealousy that darkened 
his last days. A visitor to the Mauritshuis in The Hague is long 
haunted by the bitterness and the despair on the face of the king 
whom Rembrandt painted in all the regal splendor of the east. The 
ruler is seated opposite David, the young harpist, who is wholly 
absorbed in his playing. The folds of a soft dark curtain separating 
the figures suggest Saul’s loneliness of soul. Two gestures reveal 
the conflicting tendencies that strove for mastery in the man who 
was never able to understand that “sanctity is generosity, consistent 
and unremitting.” With one hand he tries to wipe away a tear, for 
David’s music had touched his heart. But his face is hard and his 
features betray a relentless inner fury, as does his other hand which 
reaches for his jeweled javelin. David could tell him of the peace 
which humility can give but, as Browning puts it, Saul would fail, 
because he could never understand the harpist’s words: 


I, David, ever renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too) 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit I climb to His feet. 


DAVID 


David, too, had his faults, but each failure brought him back to 
God, and therefore men of every age acknowledge his greatness. 

When Dante reached the sixth heaven, the abode of the just kings, 
the blessed spirits in that realm of radiant light welcomed him with 
the opening words of the book of Wisdom: “Love justice, you who 
are judges of the earth.” Here Dante found David, the greatest king 
of Israel. Unlike the rejected Saul whom he succeeded, David is a 
man of justice, the beloved of God, faithful and obedient. 

The Fathers of the Church speak eloquently of the many ways his 
life resembles the life of Jesus: in his birth in the same city, in his 
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persecution by those he loved, in his glory. Abandoned by his fol- 
lowers David had to flee from Jerusalem: our Lord deserted by His 
disciples went from that city to His death. 

David served God faithfully and God rewarded him with divine 
liberality. Nathan’s prophecy addressed to the king crowned the 
many promises given through the centuries to a sinful world. Men 
knew that the Redeemer would belong to the race of the woman 
(Gen. 3:15), to the descendants of Sem (Gen. 9:26), to the chil- 
dren of Abraham (Gen. 12:2) and to the tribe of Juda (Gen. 
49:10). Now it was revealed that He would come from the house 
and the family of David (1 Par. 17:10-14). 

During the darkest days of the history of the Chosen People, 
their prophets reminded them of this great promise (Amos 9:11; 
Osee 3:5; Is. 9: 1-6). When the enemy was about to destroy Jerusa- 
lem, Jeremias affirmed that the dynasty of David would be reestab- 
lished (Jer. 30:9). During the exile, Ezechiel declared that another 
David would one day lead the people of God (37:24f). When the 
Jews returned to their own country Zachary promised that they 
would have a king like David (12:8). 

The Chronicler made David the center of his history. The ex- 
ploits of this victorious soldier, wise ruler, noble king and loyal 
servant of God were well calculated to fire the hearts of the newly 
returned exiles with patriotic and religious sentiments (1 Par. 
10-29). Ben Sirach, in his praise of the men of old, singles out 
David for special eulogies (Sir. 47:1-13) because his was “a throne 
of glory in Israel.” 

The Evangelists dwell lovingly on the resemblance of Jesus to 
David. St. John speaks of His birth in the city of David (John 7:42). 
St. Matthew and St. Luke show in their genealogical tables that Jesus 
is a descendant of David (Matt. 1:1; Luke 2:4). The people call 
Him “the son of David” (Matt. 21:9, 15; Mark 10:47). St. Peter 
reminds his brethren that David was a prophet (Acts 2:30). These 
prophecies are mostly in the Messianic Psalms which are recited so 
frequently in the divine office (e.g. 2, 21, 44, 71, 109, etc.). From 
St. Paul the first Christians learned of Nathan’s promise (2 Cor. 
6:18; Heb. 1:5). In the Apocalypse Jesus’ descent from David is 
one of the last inspired utterances of the Bible (Apoc. 22:16). 
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Paul Claudel says that every great writer comes in the world to 
say one thing, and if we would understand his life we must find what 
that is and group all else about it. The “one thing” that gives meaning 
to David’s life is summed up in the responsory read on the Tuesday 
in the seventh week after the octave of Pentecost when, after the 
account of David’s death, we say: “O Lord, if Thy people shall be 
converted and shall pray in Thy sanctuary, Thou shalt hearken to 
them and deliver them from the hands of their enemies.” 

Samuel understood the primacy of the supernatural expressed in 
these words; David made it the purpose of his life; but Saul was 
never able to adhere to this principle with fixity of purpose. This is 
one of the lessons that the Church proposes for our consideration, 
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as we re-read in the breviary the story of the successes and the | 


failures of the leaders of God’s first kingdom. 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan 


TIMELY TRACT 


RATIONED WORSHIP 


HAT proportion of 
our lives, and what proportion of the created universe of men and 
things, should be directed to the glory of God? When the question is 
thus phrased, all of us, liturgical movers, social actioners, lay apostle- 
makers, teachers and pastors will answer it in identical terms. Noth- 
ing that is, no human activity should willingly be granted a permanent 
dispensation to frustrate God’s purpose — His own honor and the 
salvation of souls. 

The Sacrifice of Christ is perfect praise. Our actual participation 
in it at Mass is paramount and deserves continuous concern for its 
improvement. The dispositions and accumulated daily activities we 
bring to it should be shaped by constant hammering into a more 
worthy oblation. 
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More remotely, the events and institutions, the social environment 
which molds our lives and the lives of our neighbors should suc- 
cessively be exorcised, rationalized and Christianized as opportunity 
permits. 

Perhaps we can drive out a few devils, assault some obvious per- 
versions or relieve certain adverse pressures. Some hostile influ- 
ences we cannot touch. Yet only complete and genuine helplessness 
excuses us altogether from entering the lists. And of course we shall 
find many elements in the temporal world around us in rough if 
half-conscious harmony with God’s aims and true human welfare. 

Our Blessed Lady is our model of worship. Responding to the 
message of the angel, she yielded the service of her eyes, her ears, 
her intelligence, her memory, her heart and will, her body, her 
whole future. All was given then and there; all was pledged without 
exception or qualification. She worshipped God with her whole self 
and contracted to do her part toward transforming the world. Much 
later, as she stood on Calvary, there was no activity of the inter- 
vening years, no thought or word or endeavor which she could not 
or did not add to the Sacrifice. 

How much of us, how much of our world, belongs to God? 
Ideally, potentially, eventually, all; but we are minded to settle for 
much less. 

Waiting on the bench while the choir sings “Laudamus te, bene- 
dicimus te, adoramus te,” you look out at the first graders in the 
front pew. Well, they are giving what they can — the effort, more or 
less constant, to keep their bodies still and their lips silent. It is 
obedience. It is incipient, though not very conscious, worship. 

I asked some older students : “What does the Mass mean to you?” 
They were not very responsive, for the question is not in their books, 
and they are unused to searching for the real meaning of things. 

Then I tried to recall my own early “experience” of the Mass. 
For the first eight years of Mass attendance my memory, a treacher- 
ous instrument at best, drew a blank — except for quite vivid recol- 
lections of serving Mass and singing in the choir and marching in 
processions. I can remember at this distance only the times when I 
did something (and more particularly when I did it wrong). My 
first attempt to serve Mass stands out, with a clear likeness of the 
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older boy who was supposed to guide me through the performance 
and keep it normal but couldn’t, quite. 

The debacle of my first venture with the thurible comes back; I 
incensed the priest too zealously and spilled live coals on the carpet. 
I recall joining in the rousing strains of “Adeste fideles” on Christmas 
morning, with the basses pounding through ; the plaintive melody of 
the “Stabat Mater” wafted out over the crowd on Friday evenings in 
Lent. 

What did it mean to us? A minimum of thought, a measure of 
good will, vocal exertion readily contributed, some undefined con- 
sciousness of pleasing God along with the choir director. 

But what went on in my mind and heart on the numerous occasions 
when I merely watched Mass from the family pew I do not know. 
Quite possibly I was acquiring the “reverence and sense of mystery” 
to which Father Hofinger referred in a recent issue of WORSHIP as 
the product of a child’s contact with the Mass. 

My only lasting impressions derive from active participation, 
such as it was. Here is another proof, for what it is worth, that chil- 
dren are not great thinkers and can best serve God lovingly with their 
senses, voices and locomotion. They can give more than immobility 
and silence, if we let them. 

How much of themselves can adults give to their worship of God? 
On another Sunday I glanced at the faces of the grown-up congrega- 
tion during the singing of the “Gloria” by the choir. It was not an 
“advanced” congregation, liturgically speaking; just average. They 
are good people, devoted to their Church, generous in their financial 
support. Their part in the collection is no small service. 

But what did I see on their faces, while the choir toiled through 
the hymn? Repose, resignation and just a touch of boredom. There 
was nothing to watch, not much to listen to, apparently very little 
to think about. When it was over they all rose with alacrity, paying 
God the homage of their muscles. Their eyes guided the priest back 
to the altar. Then they seemed to relax again. 

Really there is not so much to engage their senses during Mass. 
Nowadays the people arrive with eyes and ears jaded by headlines, 
picture magazines, bright-hued ads, cartoons, movies, radio, tele- 
vision. 
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That last, especially, is unfair competition. TV provides per- 
petual motion, along with a constant flow of sound, cultivated sound 
to soothe or startle or arrest. After all that, the sights and sounds at 
Mass, above all at a “low” Mass, are tame indeed. They have seen 
all this before, often : the same altar, the same murals, the same vest- 
ments, the same motions around the altar, the same priest. (A 
strange priest is at times quite a diversion.) 

Some will call this situation healthfully restful; some will call it 
dull. There is not much stimulus for eyes and imagination. The same 
sounds. The same murmur from the altar. The tinkle of the same bell 
or the peal of the same chimes. The senses doze. It seems they should 
be activated. 

Are mind and will at work? Sometimes. There are missals scat- 
tered among the crowd, somewhat sparsely. The man with a missal 
has food for much thought in his hand and presumably bites off 
more or less substantial fragments. The man without a missal is 
resting his weary head, God bless him. At least he wills to be there. 
He came voluntarily. 

They all came voluntarily, willingly if not enthusiastically. The 
will to arrive is God’s. The will to stay is God’s also, but a negligible 
quantity ; there is no inconspicuous way and no serious temptation 
to leave. The will as devotion, as resolution, as conversion; the will 
to immolate self for God’s glory may be functioning, but surely not 
at full capacity. 

The priest ascends the pulpit. The group sits back with an air of 
expectancy. They clear their throats as if they were going to do the 
talking ; but it is only part of their automatic effort to be comfortable 
and at ease, to dispose themselves for that part of the performance 
which involves them, which is obviously addressed to them, which 
savors of freshness and intelligibility and may even give pleasure 
if not unduly prolonged. “Credo in unum Deum.” They sit down 
again, but this time their attitude is one of patient endurance. 

Maybe God doesn’t expect a great deal more. Compared with 
their neighbors, home in bed or loitering over breakfast, they are 
giving a great deal. Maybe God doesn’t expect a burst of intellectual 
activity, a fervent outpouring of spirit, a joyous lifting of the heart. 
God may well be pleased by their conformity, by their submission 
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to the rule of the Church. And who knows how much they benefit 
ex opere operato? 

On the other hand, the Holy Father seems to set a much higher 
standard. He desires them to give considerably more of themselves. 

For “the eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme 
privilege.” 

They are to participate “not in an inert and negligent fashion.” 

He expects of them “such earnestness and concentration that they 
may be united as closely as possible with the High Priest. . . .” 

He says further: “Together with Him and through Him let them 
make their oblation and in union with Him let them offer up them- 
selves” (Mediator, 80). 

So much for their outward and inward demeanor; my congre- 
gation fell short. 

Furthermore, they will “participate in the august Sacrifice of the 
altar with better dispositions” if they shall have nurtured genuine 
piety by receiving the teachings of the Church, given themselves to 
“serious meditation on the life of the divine Redeemer,” achieved a 
“profounder knowledge of the mysteries of the faith.” They will 
“have imbibed in this fashion the spirit of Christ,” and corresponded 
with the aim of the Church, which “endeavors to permeate with this 
same spirit the life and labors of men — that all who are called God’s 
children [including the presently unbelieving multitude?] may reach 
more readily the end He has proposed for them” (Mediator, 34, 35). 

There are three elements there : proper conduct at Mass; previous 
interior preparation; squaring their daily private and social lives 
with the offering. 

Can we speak of ideal participation to pastors who are at their 
wit’s end to find space for those who come or are filled with anxiety 
for those who do not come at all? Perhaps progress toward the ideal 
will help solve both problems. It’s just possible that people for whom 
the Mass becomes the central experience of their lives will contribute 
even more generously than in the past toward the purchase of more 
space. The absent may be lured back if the Mass is made vital to 
them. 

There are three stages toward ideal participation. Firstly, the 
people must be physically and mentally involved; they must be 
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given something more to do. Enough is being said on this problem, 
at least in WorsHIP. Would that the discussion become more gen- 
eral and issue in more widespread action. It needs no further devel- 
opment here. 

Secondly, the people will “participate with better dispositions” 
if they shall have attained a “profounder knowledge of the mysteries 
of faith” through instruction and reflection. 

Which disposition does the Holy Father seek? He mentions these : 
an appreciation of God’s majesty, His supremacy, His right to rule 
us; recognition of the immensity of God’s love for us, of the neces- 
sity of supernatural grace, of our union with Jesus Christ in the 
Mystical Body. We should cultivate also salutary fear, humility, 
sorrow for sin, discipline of the senses and purity of heart which 
will enable us to unite ourselves to Christ more intimately every 
day (cf. Mediator, 33). How to cultivate these dispositions? 

Pope Pius recommends in general extra-liturgical exercises, such 
as are capable of “rousing people to repentance and holy fear of 
God,” of increasing “fervor and generosity” and “devotion” in the 
Thomistic sense of the word. In the course of the encyclical he men- 
tions particularly the Forty Hours, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, prayers during May to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and during June to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
novenas, triduums, stations of the cross. It would seem that by these 
means people can, gradually and almost instinctively, deepen their 
grasp of the realities, divine and human, whose realization will en- 
noble their Mass-offering. But above all these “painless” methods of 
conditioning, the Holy Father values and urges retreats and days of 
recollection to produce the dispositions which will find their worth- 
iest employment at Mass. 

Most priests I know are a bit discouraged about the traditional 
“devotions” just named. “The people won’t come out,” not in their 
former numbers, at any rate. Seemingly there is no great conviction 
that the minority who do come will be so profoundly influenced as 
to spell real success. Possibly we should forget our quantitative 
approach and concentrate on devising “devotions” that will involve, 
enlighten and move those present, and thus do the job the Holy 
Father envisions. 
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However this may be, the main trend is toward retreats and days 
of recollection, and this is all to the good. The move is gathering 
steam and in a few years will probably touch the more responsive 
souls in most parishes, and not only the traditionally “pious.” 

Now for the third stage. Ideal participation envisages not only 
active congregations; not only men and women growing in their 
interior life; but also men and women who are carrying their faith 
whole into their daily lives. They have found in the truths of their 
faith “incentives to action.” They are trying “to produce good fruit.” 
They are bent upon good works and mutual charity. They are trying 
with the Church “to permeate” with the spirit of Christ their own 
and their neighbors’ “private and family life, their social, even 
economic and political life’ — so that all things may be made sub- 
ject to God’s glory and God’s purpose, the forming of Christ by all 
means in all men (Mediator, 33, 34). 

What does this mean? It means, for example, that the fine Catholic 
gentleman I met the other day needs a little re-shaping to fit fully 
into his role at Sunday Mass (which he attends without fail). We 
were discussing the somewhat agitated state of our neighborhood 
since a couple of Negro families moved into formerly all-white ter- 
ritory. “I just wish the colored would stay down where they be- 
long,” he said. “We could keep ’em out, if it wasn’t for the Jews 
around here, with all their ‘brotherly love’ stuff.” 

He is a good man, devout at prayer, faithful to wife and family; 
but when he met a social problem he was able to reveal in one sen- 
tence that he is anti-Negro, anti-Semitic and anti-Gospel. He had 
just inadvertently repudiated the “new commandment” of Christ. 

Is he typical? I’m afraid he is better than average among Catholics 
hereabouts. A sweet little girl who had just finished eight grades in 
a Catholic school expressed herself more forthrightly. “All Negroes 
{not exactly her language] are slobs,” she told me. 

The situation, I know, is difficult; one can understand why it 
breeds fear and resentment. But even in this touchy and perplexing 
matter, isn’t it someone’s duty, isn’t it our duty, to go about incul- 
cating the spirit of Christ in those whom we wish to participate 
worthily in His Sacrifice? They might sing the Mass; they might 
make retreats; but their offering is tarnished by their racism and 
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a record of promoting not the spirit of Christ but contention. We 
can keep this problem in mind at least and encourage those who 
are working on it. 

Another example comes to mind. It concerns a lawyer who is a 
“leading” Catholic, an “outstanding” Catholic. He derives a good 
part of his income from his efforts to deprive working men of their 
legal and moral right to form associations for their mutual benefit. 
In a word, he is a successful “union buster.” If he can’t “bust” them 
he fights them tooth and nail. 

I went to see him about one of his “cases.” The employees of a 
firm he represented had voted overwhelmingly to set up a union. 
He had “stalled them off” for a year and a half, and in desperation 
they had gone out on strike. He explained to me that he had them 
whipped. He listed all the steps he had taken to frustrate them and 
insisted proudly that every strategy he had used was “legal.” He was 
in the clear. 

I admitted all this but posed a question for my own information. 
“Granted that you are within the law,” I said, “and that you can 
beat them, won’t you agree with me that the men have a right in 
justice to their organization?” 

“Justice?” he said. ““That’s not my business.” 

I know lawyers enjoy great latitude in criminal cases and a certain 
amount in litigation over property. But no system of casuistry per- 
mits them to disregard justice altogether. This gentleman goes to 
Mass every Sunday; perhaps he uses a missal. But his offering of 
himself and his social activities leaves much to be desired. 

As it happened, the head of the floundering union was a Catholic 
too. He was not a leading Catholic. In fact he had been neglecting 
Mass. When a couple of priests took an interest in his “social” prob- 
lem he returned to regular Mass attendance. He had little education 
and didn’t know a missal from the Old Testament. This, of course, 
needed correction. But the man was able to see with a minimum of 
prodding that neglect of God’s worship was a grave deficiency in 
his otherwise noble pursuit of justice. His opponent saw no defici- 
ency in his worship. When the “little man” did go back to church, 
for all his neglect and ignorance, I think he presented in some re- 
spects the more acceptable gift. 
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As a final illustration of the “third stage” of participation, let us 
turn to Father John Corridan and his recent biography, Waterfront 
Priest. Everyone has heard of him and his valiant efforts to set the 
New York longshoremen right side up. His wrestling with crime 
and corruption around the harbor may seem leagues apart from 
matters liturgical. In fact the author quotes him in a line that sug- 
gests a wide cleavage and could well make devout liturgists shudder. 

“Some of the priests,” he says, “that are coming along now are 
ex-Gl’s. They know now there’s plenty of room in the church for 
priests who do other things than swing a smoke pot.” Inelegant, 
that — and under analysis, incorrect. (It was never meant to find 
its way into the pages of WoRSHIP. ) 

On the very next page Father Corridan refutes his offhand dis- 
tinction. He recalls the dictum of Pius XI, that the “issue of our 
times is for God or against God.” He continues: “Not until we can 
bring the spirit of Almighty God into our daily economic, political 
and social lives can our city prosper.” He was referring to New 
York, but I’m sure he would be willing to expand his territory and 
posit the same necessity for the universal City of Man. (Incidentally, 
he came very close to quoting Mediator Dei.) 

But his whole fight for justice and honesty and human dignity in 
the waterfront jungle where such things were mocked is an indignant 
refusal to surrender these men, these lives, this intricate complex 
of human effort to a state of chronic blasphemy. All this was meant 
to promote man’s lasting welfare and thus give glory to God. It 
should be “for God” all the way; it has been flagrantly “against 
God.” 

A great many of those involved are Catholics. How can they 
honor God at Mass if they share responsibility for such evil? One 
witness before an investigating committee, referring to the moral situ- 
ation, opined: “The whole port stinks.” It looks almost impossible, 
in the short run, to transform the “stink” into the sweet odor of in- 
cense ascending before the face of God from the just and brotherly 
labors of 30,000 men. But that, in effect, is what Father Corridan set 
out to do. J.M.H. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


PREPARING THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


FOR MASS P 

REPARING the young child to know and love God 
is the most important of the parents’ tasks but one that does not differ 
fundamentally from the training they undertake in certain other fields. 
In all of the early instruction, the love we bear the child and the example 
we give for him to follow are at least as important as the more formal 
aspects of communicating knowledge to him. 

The child, in turn, loves and responds to us. What Mother and Daddy 
do and consider important, he is eager to accept and imitate. 

Familiarity with “Dear God” begins with conversation : conversation 
addressed to Him (prayer) and conversation about Him in the daily 
round of activities. The first thing the child will learn will be His name. 
This, after all, constitutes his means of distinguishing the many indi- 
viduals who make up his personal world: Mommy, Daddy, Grandma, 
Brother. To give God a name is to give Him an identity in the child’s 
mind. He becomes a Person distinct from any other he knows and the 
members of the Holy Family have meaning for him in relation to his 
own family. 

Next, to surround the Name and give it meaning, will be the prayers 
the Name engenders. These will be simple at first and the child will not 
participate in them: the blessing at meals, the invocation before starting 
out in the family car, the blessing of the child at bedtime. Gradually he 
will make up some attempt to take part, holding his little hands up for 
you to bless him with the sign of the cross or repeating a chosen word 
from an ejaculation as if really to make it his. 

There will be no need at this early age to begin a “formal training” 
in prayer. It will be as natural to imitate and master this aspect of family 
living as any other.- 

In the manner of twentieth century living, some of the members of 
the family circle are absent part of the time or even most of the time. 
To keep these members of the family and friends alive in the child’s 
memory, we make some effort to recall their faces and little facts about 
them. We name the pictures on the wall or in the photograph album. It 
is fun to find Grandma in a group of less familiar faces and to see what 
Daddy looked like when he was ten years old. We do not think of this 
as teaching but as part of being a family. In the same way, pictures of 
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Christ and His blessed Mother should be displayed just as openly and 
just as casually. 

Because God became man and lived on earth with us for a while, 
artists and sculptors, whose media would be helpless before Pure Spirit, 
find joy in giving us paintings and sculptures of our Lord depicting every 
part of His life. We can think of Him concretely. 

We human beings who need this help so much in thinking about God 
welcome it as a wonderful way to make Him live for our children. A 
crucifix, a picture of the Nativity or Christ at the Last Supper is as 
quick to be appreciated and identified by the child as a likeness of his 
father. 

A scrapbook can be made of the better Christmas cards, reproduc- 
tions in magazines or cards found in religious book stores. Inexpensive 
books are available which tell the story of the life of Christ and introduce 
the basic prayers. 

Of course, from the artistic standpoint, some of these pictures will 
be mediocre or even poor. We think that the child should be offered 
the best we can find or afford, but at this early age the child’s taste is 
most unselective and it is more important to have books and pictures 
and not to miss this early, impressionable stage while waiting to afford 
the best. The child will frequently choose one of the most unflattering 
pictures of his mother or a poorly centered snapshot of himself as favor- 
ites. He can and will abstract from an image such details as he needs to 
identify the person again without being concerned about the artistic 
merit of the picture. 

All of these factors possess a certain intrinsic value but fail in their 
full meaning unless they exemplify the truth that God’s presence in the 
home is a real one. The child’s preparation for Mass is only part of 
making him a child of God, and it would be meaningless to train him to 
be attentive and well behaved at Mass without first telling him about God. 

The age at which Mass enters the child’s life will vary with the in- 
dividual and his rate of development. 

Long before he is ready to sit through any ceremony he should be 
introduced to church as “God’s house” by frequent, short visits. These 
can be made as part of a shopping trip or the end of a Sunday drive. 
They serve the double purpose of introducing the child to church when 
he can explore the physical surroundings without distracting or being 
distracted by other people and of impressing him that visits with God 
in His house are part of everyday living. 

He has a chance to examine the sanctuary and altar, to discover the 
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by now familiar crucifix and statues in their new setting, to bless him- 
self at the holy water font and to watch a candle being lit to represent 
his prayers before the throne of God. 

This is the time to impress upon him the wonder of God’s presence on 
the altar, to explain that we are on our best behavior, that we are silent 
out of reverence and that we come here to talk only to God. 

Much of this exposition may seem to be beyond his comprehension 
but you will be surprised at his intuitive grasp of the explanations. The 
child’s understanding of the mysteries of God, while not profound, is 
not very much more shallow than ours. 

We feel, however, that these visits would not be appreciated or in- 
structive before the age of two years or perhaps later. 

If it is possible to bring the child to church for some short ceremony 
such as the blessing of throats on St. Blaise Day or Benediction following 
an afternoon holy hour, this serves as a useful bridge between the soli- 
tary visit with its arbitrary termination and the Mass with the sound 
and movement of many people and its length of some three quarters 
of an hour. 

You won’t have to force your child to go to church. The fact that it 
is part of his mother’s and father’s life and that it is given as a privilege 
when one is old enough to know how to behave in “Dear God’s house” 
will be more than sufficient inducements. But the time of readiness for 
the child varies greatly and it will best be discovered by trial and error. 

It is too much to expect perfection in behavior since the child’s atten- 
tion span is quite short — and even as adults we do not give the Mass our 
undivided attention. However, if the child pays little or no attention to 
the ceremonies at the altar and is a source of annoyance to those around 
him, it is probably better to abandon the venture for a few months. 
Better this than to destroy the sense of pleasure and privilege which 
has been built up by preparation. 

There is much that we, as parents, can do to minimize the number 
of distractions confronting the child. Choose a Mass which you know 
by experience to be comparatively uncrowded and one at which some 
sodality or church organization does not occupy the front pews. If the 
child can sit in the first or second pew his view of the altar is compara- 
tively unobstructed and the great mass of people are behind him, out 
of temptation’s way. 

Arrive on time but not too early. The Mass is long enough for the 
child. But arrive early enough so that his blessing at the door, wobbly 
genuflection before the altar and the necessary loosening of outside 
clothing need not be hurried by the entrance of the celebrant. 
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Try to keep conversation to a minimum since it is distracting to the 
people around you and sets a bad example to the child. A whispered 
prompting to renew attention or to cite some new aspect of the cere- 
mony will be much more effective for being infrequent. 

The movements of the priest from the time he enters the sanctuary, 
through the audible foot prayers and the introit, Kyrie and Gloria usually 
keep the child’s attention. But sometime later, attention begins to lag. 
Producing one of several books or scrapbooks, ranging in content from 
pictures of the priest in a First Missal to stories of the Nativity, the 
Saints or the life of Christ will bring him safely through the gospel. 
There are many such books available at very low cost so there seems 
little excuse for bringing Peter Rabbit or Little Red Riding Hood to 
Mass. 

Another book may be needed after the novelty of Father’s appearance 
in and instruction from the pulpit has worn off. Since the child cannot 
read at this age, the books do not actually augment his participation in 
the Mass but we feel that their use is justified in that they provide a 
series of “reverent distractions,” necessary because the child has such 
a short attention span. 

Here again, example will decide how effective books will be as the 
child grows older. If the parent makes intelligent use of a missal to 
follow the Mass, the child will feel that this is somehow part of and 
proper at Mass. 

When the child can participate in the standing, genuflection, et cetera, 
as in the Credo, he is caught up again by the ceremony and the change 
in position brings welcome relief from too long sitting. During the 
offertory prayers, another whispered exhortation can remind the child 
to watch the acolytes bring the water and wine for the priest to pour 
into the chalice and later the water and towel for washing of the hands. 

The sense of approaching mystery which dominates the Canon usually 
brings renewed attention. It will be helpful to recall the facts of the Con- 
secration and Elevation at this time: We usually say, “Dear God is going 
to come down on the altar.” And the response at the Elevation of each 
species is a hushed and reverent, “I see Dear God.” 

It is impossible to keep up the attention and concentration of these 
moments, and when the child relaxes he usually does so more completely 
than at any previous time. This holds true for the whole congregation 
and probably some of this is communicated to the child. At any rate, 
even a proffered book may be rejected at this time. 

Soon, you can point out that the moment is approaching when people 
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in church will go to the altar to receive “Dear God.” If he is willing 
to stay in the pew while you receive, fine; if not, don’t hesitate to take 
him with you. He will be quite subdued at the altar rail. 

The distribution of Communion is an impressive ceremony and usu- 
ally will keep the child occupied. Perhaps he will continue to watch 
during the ablutions and postcommunion prayers or he may return 
to a book. Mass draws swiftly to a close and the genuflection at the altar 
and blessing at the door usher parent and child out of the church. 

It is useful to talk about the Mass on the way home and to ask the 
child what he did and saw. This might provide the parent with interesting 
information about the child’s current level of understanding and show 
where the next efforts should be directed. 

One of the things which we know academically but which comes to 
life when it is time to introduce our children to the Mass, is the realiza- 
tion that the lay person does not take the part in the ceremony which 
by right is his. We are silent spectators throughout, and silence is the 
role we must teach our children to play. 

How much simpler it would be if there were times during the Mass 
when the child could release his pent-up energy in a hearty “Deo gratias” 
or “Amen.” He must wonder why all those people gathered in church 
never offer a vocal prayer to their God on the altar. At home, almost 
all the prayer he knows is vocal and communal. In the early years, when 
the vocabulary increases rapidly and the child grasps new words and 
phrases eagerly, it would not be difficult to teach him many of the 
shorter responses. We are convinced that the child would follow the 
Mass more closely and learn to love it better if he had some part to play. 
This, we might add, holds true for the adult congregation as well. 

John and Dorothy Callahan 


HELPING YOUNG MOTHERS 


O much has been writ- 
ten about making the Catholic home “a little church” that liturgical- 
minded Catholics seem to believe the Christian family will be restored if 
only mothers will introduce such practices as Saturday night preparation 
for Sunday Mass, celebration of feast days in the home, and a general 
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alignment of family devotional practices with the liturgical seasons. But 
what about Mother? 

These widespread and rapidly growing devotions have given impetus, 
it is true, to greater interest among families in the liturgy. But making 
the home “a little church” should not mean substituting family devotions 
for those of the parish church. Unfortunately, established parish sched- 
ules, retained in spite of changes in modern suburban living, are such 
that the heart of the home, especially if she is the mother of pre-school 
youngsters, is being deprived of many of the fruits of parish liturgical 
life. 

Many young Catholic mothers become accustomed in their career 
days to frequent Mass and Communion, the use of the missal, and par- 
ticipation in liturgical events. In the switch from working girls to home- 
makers, they suddenly find themselves estranged from the life-giving 
fount of liturgical life. While they would not trade their aprons for 
white-collars again, and they dearly love their little ones, they may feel 
an occasional twinge of regret that the home, “the little church,” must 
replace so completely for them the parish church. 

In reality, it does. For the mothers of pre-school children, daily Mass 
is an impossibility. Even Sunday Mass seems short and unsatisfactory. 
Reception of holy Communion is no longer simply a matter of avoid- 
ing breakfast aromas until it is time for Mass, but actually wrestling 
with temptation while preparing one, two or more breakfast platters. 
Prolonged fasting is often a physical impossibility for new and expect- 
ant mothers. Even the hours of confession serve to frustrate them, co- 
inciding as they usually do with pre-dinner preparations (4 to 5) and 
bedtime baths (7 to 8). 

Young mothers have learned to hurdle these difficulties in several 
ways. By rising before dawn on Sunday, they drive to church and en- 
joy a peaceful six o’clock Mass and Communion before the kiddies 
awake. They sandwich in confession between the weekly marketing and 
Saturday night supper — and pray the waiting line is not too long. 

They manage to attend the women’s society monthly Communion 
breakfast by partaking of Communion and skipping breakfast. For the 
rest, they must rely on the devotions that evening brings — if it is no 
more than a weekly novena to the Saint of the Impossible. No wonder 
these young wives look forward to hospital confinements for the luxury 
of daily Communion as much as for breakfast-in-bed. 

Must young mothers share only the fringe instead of the fruits of a 
full liturgical life? Or is it possible to draw them into a deeper parish 
life? 
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It is not in the spirit of the Church that any be denied the advantages 
of partaking in the liturgy, least of all those who are giving new lives 
to the Church. In the liturgy, the Church often shows her love and 
concern for mothers. The beautiful ceremony of churching is an expres- 
sion of this. 

With a little adjustment in schedules and a sympathetic understanding 
of the plight of young mothers in their “little church” at home, it is 
possible that pastors and parish societies together can give encourage- 
ment to this particular group in the years they need it most. 

For instance (if I may make so bold as to give some concrete sug- 
gestions), pastors, busy as they are, might perhaps consider lengthening 
the hours of confession to 9 or 9:30 p.m. To a mother who has rushed 
to reach the church by five minutes of 8, it is discouraging to find the 
confessor locking the church windows with no intention of re-entering 
the confessional. (It happens!) 

In line with the recent relaxation by Pope Pius XII of the rules of 
abstinence for Communion, pastors might also encourage expectant and 
nursing mothers and mothers preparing the household to seek the special 
dispensation allowing a drink of milk, coffee, or any other non-alcoholic 
liquid an hour before Mass. By stressing the concessions which may be 
made, pastors will help expectant mothers and nursing mothers to be- 
come more frequent communicants. 

The women’s societies of the parishes, too, might come to the aid 
of young mothers by scheduling their Communion breakfasts on Sat- 
urday instead of Sunday (when Mass is obligatory for the whole family) ; 
by simplifying meal fare to fruit juice, rolls, and coffee; and by fore- 
going after-breakfast oratory. They might also make this monthly Mass 
an occasion for introducing the dialog Mass — something with which 
most school children are more familiar than their parents. Mothers have 
had little chance to learn it and less to use it. 

Another popular practice which is admirably suited to women’s 
parish societies is the prayer hour for an expectant mother in honor of 
the maternity of Mary. The prayer-hour — and it is simply that — is 
comprised of readings (the story of Sarah, of Rebecca, of Mary’s visita- 
tion to Elizabeth), appropriate psalms, the blessing of an expectant 
mother, and the singing of the Magnificat. What better way to honor 
a member of the society than to “shower” her with prayers for safe 
delivery? 

Finally, to give honor and encouragement to those who, at some 
financial sacrifice and with little general sympathy, are fulfilling the 
divine command to “increase and multiply and fill the earth,” pastors 
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and parish societies might join together to revive the ancient rite of 
churching. Many young Catholic mothers, unfortunately, still know 
nothing of this beautiful ceremonial. Others, through shyness, hesitate 
to take advantage of this blessing after childbirth. Attending a weekday 
Mass to obtain the blessing may be impossible for them, and approach- 
ing the altar railing in the Sunday between-Mass rush forbidding. They 
may wonder if the priest will recognize why they are kneeling there. 
How many mothers have approached the altar rail to obtain the blessing 
after childbirth and come away having lighted a vigil candle? 

Would it be possible for the parish society to sponsor a monthly Mass 
of thanksgiving (on Saturday again) for the blessing of motherhood 
bestowed on members of the parish, to be preceded or followed by the 
ceremony of churching? This ceremony and the honor which it gives 
to new mothers would serve as an inspiration not only to the participants 
but to all women in the parish, the young unmarried women in par- 
ticular. 

Or the parish might hold, as does one rural parish, a candlelight pro- 
cession on the feast of Mary’s presentation of the Child Jesus in the 
Temple, February 2, in which every member of the parish takes part. 
Mothers who have had babies since the previous Candlemas Day attend 
with their infants and offer them to God. The blessing of new mothers 
is also given. 

Certainly, if motherhood is to become “respectable” again in our 
civilization, Catholics should take the lead in upholding its glories and 
honoring new mothers. Jean Fox 


MEDITATING THE GOSPELS C 
HRIST said: “I 


came forth from the Father and have come into the world. Again I 
leave the world and go to the Father.” These words are a brief summary 
of His entire life, from the Incarnation to the Ascension. The liturgy 
of the weeks after Easter clarifies how the latter part of His statement is 
of special redemptive significance for us, His members. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Summary: Jesus tells the Apostles that He is going away and that they 
will not see Him till after a “little while.” 

Lord Jesus, the scene of today’s Gospel takes place at the Last Supper, 
but what You say then is made to order for us today. You tell the 
Apostles: “A little while and you shall see Me no longer; and again a 
little while and you shall see Me, because I go to the Father.” 

It is a night of mystery for them, even though they have been so long 

with You, and these words add to their wonder. “What is this He says 
to us, ‘A little while and you shall not see Me, and again a little while and 
you shall see Me’; and ‘I go to the Father’?” 
‘ie They ask one another these questions. You see their puzzlement and 
hear their ill-concealed whispers. Full of understanding as always, You 
explain: “You inquire about this among yourselves. . . . Amen, amen 
I say to you, that you shall weep and lament, but the world shall rejoice; 
and you shall be sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy. 
. . » You shall have sorrow now; but I will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from. you.” 

Lord Jesus, You go out from the supper room. You go through Your 
passion, You die, rise from death, stay with them forty days, ascend into 
heaven and send them the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. Then begins their 
“little while.” Like Your life, theirs is full of sorrow, suffering, labor, 
sacrifice; for they are other Christs. 

But through it all You are with and in them. All their apostolic life, 
they experience Your presence, they remember and take courage from 
' Your words here tonight; and in less than a little while their sorrow is 
turned into joy. They die Your death — it is liberation — they see You 
again, and their hearts rejoice with a joy that no one will ever take 
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from them. 
Lord Jesus, to us also You say : “You will have sorrow now; but I will 
see you again. . . .” If it is hard for me to imagine Your words as per- 


tinent to my life, it must have been hard for the Apostles too. I can see 
) these our family elders at Your side now, nodding their agreement to 
| Your words, telling us: “He was right as always.” 

Something has happened in my life these past weeks. Here is the way 
Your Church puts this thing that has happened: “The Lord hath sent 
+ redemption to His people. Alleluia. It behooved Christ to suffer these 
things, and so to enter into His glory” (alleluia verse). 

You have sent Your redemption to be lived and experienced in our own 
lives, and then to be shared with others according to our state of life. 
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Inescapably, this will entail suffering and sorrow and the cross now. But 
just as it behooved You—and Your Apostles —to suffer these things 
and so enter into Your glory, so must it behoove each of us to do 
exactly the same. 

Lord, all this is nonsense to the world. It is nonsense to me also unless 
I believe and love. You have sent redemption to Your people. Now 
send us the faith to see it and the love to activate it. You seem to have 
to do everything. But there is one thing I can do (with Your help, of 
course). “Praise the Lord, O my soul, in my life I will praise the Lord: 
I will sing to my God as long as I shall be. Alleluia” (offertory verse). 

Doing Your work, praising the Father in and through You, will make 
my little while a short while and surely worth while. It is the only life 
that will guarantee my hearing Your words: “I will see you again, and 
your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no one shall take from you.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Summary: Jesus tells the Apostles that it is expedient for them that He 
depart: for if He does not depart, the Holy Spirit will not come to them. 

Lord Jesus, like last Sunday’s Gospel, this one is again taken from 
Your discourse at the Last Supper. In less than twenty-four hours You 
were to be crucified, but Your thought goes beyond that particular 
“going away.” You were speaking of Your return to the Father in 
heaven: “I am going to Him who sent Me. . . . But because I have 
spoken to you these things, sadness has filled your heart. But . . . it is 
expedient for you that I depart. For if I do not go, the Advocate will not 
come to you; but if I go, I will send Him to you.” 

These must be strange words to Your chosen ones. They love You. 
They have You now. And You cannot blame them if they are saddened 
at hearing You say that You are about to leave them. Why should they 
exchange You whom they so know and so love for an unknown “Advo- 
cate” whom they have never seen? 

It isn’t that they do not want the Holy Spirit. You say that He is 
necessary for them, and what You say must be true. But they want 
You too. They do not know that in receiving Your Spirit, they will not 
lose, but will keep and gain. “When He, the Spirit of truth has come, 
He will teach you all the truth. . . . He will glorify Me, because He 
will receive of what is Mine and declare it to you.” 

I think You are trying to convince them and us that simply to know 
You and to have the courage to be like You and to be Your apostle are 
two different things. Knowledge alone is not enough for the Christian 
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apostle. Love must fire the knowledge. Your Church recognizes this 
fact, for she has us pray in the secret : “O God, who, by the holy contract 
we make with Thee in this Sacrifice hast made us partakers of Thy one 
and supreme divine Nature, grant that we who know Thy truth may 
also follow it by a worthy life.” 

Now I understand why You say to us: “It is expedient for you that 
I depart.” It is expedient for the same reason: that You may be able 
to send us the same Holy Spirit who by enkindling the knowledge we 
have of You will “convict the world of sin, and of justice, and of judg- 
ment.” 

What do You mean by these mysterious words if not that holiness (the 
Holy Spirit in a person) accuses and disturbs those who are worldly? 
You are well aware that when people are stirred up by the holiness of 
others, they are the best possible soil for the sowing of Your grace. 

I think I understand now as I haven’t before why You want to send 
the Holy Spirit. Without Him there is no apostolate, no continuation and 
completion of what You have begun. 

Lord Jesus, like Advent these pre-Pentecost days are full of seeking, 
longing, desiring. During Advent we longed and prepared for You. Now 
we desire Your Spirit, the “perfect gift which is from above, coming 
down from the Father of Lights” (epistle). Now as then, we will receive 
only in proportion to our desire. 

Therefore, “O God, who dost make the faithful to be of one mind and 
will, grant that we, Thy people, may love what Thou dost command 
and desire what Thou dost promise; so that, amid the changing things 
of this world, our hearts may be fixed where true joys are to be found” 
(collect). 

Grant that we may desire what You promise. You say: If I go, I 
will send Him to you. To that my only answer is: Come, Holy Spirit! 
Come and fill our hearts with the fire of Thy divine love! 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Summary: Jesus tells the Apostles to ask the Father anything in His 
name and it will be granted. 

Lord Jesus, it was towards the end of the Last Supper that, in a brief 
sentence, You summed up all of Your life: “I came forth from the 
Father and have come into the world” (we celebrated that coming at 
Christmas); “again I leave the world and go to the Father” (we are 
about to celebrate Your Ascension, Your return to the Father now). 

After a night of bewilderment during which their human minds con- 
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sistently failed to grasp the full meaning of Your divine truth, the 
Apostles finally claim to understand You: “Behold, now Thou speakest 
plainly and utterest no parable. Now we know that Thou knowest all 
things. . . . For this reason we believe that Thou camest forth from 
God.” 

Since that night You have died, risen, ascended to Your Father and 
sent Your Holy Spirit to take possession of the Church You founded. 
Physically You have left the world and are with the Father. But, Lord 
Jesus, have You really left us? There is great power and splendid 
presence in Your words to us today: “If You ask the Father anything 
in My name, He will give it to you.” 

I'll take You at Your word, Lord. You say: Ask anything. All right, 
I ask for You. Your Father cannot refuse that request, and You seem to 
have anticipated it. You gave mankind a Church in which You remain 
till the end of time. In it You make present all that You are and have 
done. In it is Your sacrifice of Yourself and us, in it are Your sacra- 
ments in which You continue to heal and consecrate and make holy. In 
it is Your very own prayer, the divine office. In Your church year You 
re-enact Your whole life for our participation and the glory of Your 
Father. In it by our private prayer You make Yourself living and real 
to us. 

In Your Church we join with all the heavenly citizens, angels and 
saints, friends and relatives, as well as with all the members of Your 
family here on earth to celebrate Your having redeemed us by Your 
death and resurrection and now Your glorious ascension: “Sing ye to 
the Lord, alleluia; sing ye to the Lord, and bless His name; show forth 
His salvation from day to day, alleluia” (communion). 

In all this we are certain of a magnificent truth : that Your Father loves 
us. He is the God from whom all good things proceed. If we ask Him 
anything in Your name, He will give it to us. He will give it because He 
loves us, but most of all because He loves You, You who are the personi- 
fication of divine love for men. You assign another reason for His love 
for us. You say that the Father Himself loves us because we have loved 
You, and have believed that You came forth from God. 

Well, we won’t quarrel over who loves most or for what reasons. I 
know one thing: love can grow only if both parties want it to grow. So 
now I know my answer to Your invitation to ask for anything : “Do Thou 
O Lord, grant unto us, who have been nourished and strengthened at 
Thy heavenly table, both to desire what is right and to obtain what we 
desire” (postcommunion). 
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Lord Jesus, ultimately the only right thing for man to desire is love 
of God issuing forth in praise. This I ask in Your name. Amen. 


ASCENSION DAY 


Summary: Jesus gives a final command to the Apostles to preach the 
gospel in the whole world; then He ascends into heaven. 

Lord Jesus, we have experienced wonderful things since we began to 
pray last Advent: “Come, Lord Jesus! Come and do not delay. To Thee 
have I lifted up my soul.” You have come to live with us, You have 
instructed us by word and by Your holy example. You have loved us 
to the end of dying and rising for us. 

Now today You appear to us while we are at the table of the Eucha- 
rist. As You scolded the Apostles, so do you also upbraid us for our 
lack of faith and our hardness of heart because we have not effectively 
believed those (Your evangelists) who have seen You after You arose, 
and because we have not acted as risen men. Then You say to us: “Go 
into the whole world and preach the gospel to every creature. He who 
believes and is baptized shall be saved, but he who does not believe 
shall be condemned.” 

Then after You have finished speaking to us about our duties as Your 
co-workers, You are taken up into heaven where You abide at the right 
hand of Your Father. We, like the Apostles, must go forth and by word 
and example bring You and Your ideals to our world, sure of Your 
promise that You will be with us and will confirm everything that we do. 

Lord Jesus, it has been a half-year of desiring, seeking and finding. 
Must we now give You up? You are gone from us physically, but You 
did promise to be with Your Church all days, did You not? You are 
going to send us the Holy Spirit in ten days to be the bond of life and 
love between You and us. Come, Holy Spirit! 

You are with us always in Your Mass and in the holy Scriptures. And 
You are with us in the work of the apostolate that we do in Your name. 
In the apostolate You want to live and act in and through us, using us as 
Your instruments in order to bring others to Your love. I am struck by 
the fact that Your last words on earth deal with the apostolate. But 
why not? It has been Your life, Your ambition. It must go on! 

This seems to be implied also in the words of the angels who interrupt 
the rapt gaze of the Apostles following You into heaven. “Why do you 
stand looking up to heaven? This Jesus who has been taken up from 
you into heaven will come in the same way as you have seen Him going 
up to heaven.” The best way for us to be prepared for that second 
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coming is to be what You have been: “saviors” who give our lives for 
the salvation of many. 

But surely, Lord Jesus, it will be all right if, while doing Your work, 
we “dwell in heavenly places” (collect) with You, longing for greater 
union with You, lifting up our heart to You. The Christian should be the 
complete man: like You, he seeks to perfect and consecrate the world 
to Your Father, but he knows that his true home is finally with You in 
heaven. Perhaps one of the most valuable apostolic lessons we can give 
our world is that of our life oriented towards the heights where you reign 
in glory. 

But all that is for tomorrow and thereafter. Today is for rejoicing in 
Your triumph. “Sing ye to the Lord, who mounteth above the heaven of 
heavens to the east. Alleluia” (communion verse). “O King of glory, 
Lord of hosts, who hast this day mounted in triumph above all the 
heavens, leave us not orphans; but send unto us the Promise of the 
Father, the Spirit of truth, alleluia” (Magnificat antiphon). 

“Thou guide to heaven, and Thou the way! 

Be Thou the goal where our hearts tend; 

Be Thou our joy mid tears, we pray; 

Be Thou our life’s sweet prize and end” (Vespers hymn). 


SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF ASCENSION 


Summary: Jesus promises to send the Holy Spirit to the Apostles and pre- 
dicts future persecution for His followers. 

Lord Jesus, after You ascend from the midst of the Apostles, they re- 
turn to the upper room to wait in prayer and longing for the fulfillment 
of Your promise to send Your Holy Spirit. We share in their ardent desire 
both for You and for the Spirit. “Hear, O Lord, my voice with which I 
have cried to Thee: my heart hath said to Thee, I have sought Thy face. 
Thy face, O Lord, I will seek” (introit). 

You knew how we would feel at being momentarily deprived of Your 
presence. It was with this in mind that You spoke to the Apostles and to 
us: “When the Advocate has come, whom I will send you from the Fath- 
er, the Spirit of truth who proceeds from the Father, He will bear witness 
concerning Me.” 

Lord Jesus, You promise, we pray. Come, Holy Spirit! Come, so that 
we may not fail You in Your prophecy: “You also will bear witness, be- 
cause from the beginning you are with Me. These things I have spoken 
to you that you may not be scandalized. . . . The hour is coming for 
everyone who kills you to think he is offering worship to God. . . . But 
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these things I have spoken to you, that when the time for them has come 
you may remember that I told you.” 

Lord Jesus, Your prophecy to the Apostles has been fulfilled. They 
indeed bore witness to You with their blood. They were faithful, and 
their bloody deaths were the guarantee of their fidelity. But was not their 
victory simply the victory of Your Spirit within them? 

If this prophecy of Yours has me in mind (and I have no reason to 
doubt that), then I can only repeat: Come, Holy Spirit! You seem to 
expect so very much from us who are so very human. You expect my 
life. It isn’t much, but it’s all I have. This would be an impossible hope on 
Your part unless You provide the heart that will inspire my giving. 
Therefore, I have confidence in Your promise: “I will not leave you 
orphans; I go away and I am coming to you, and your heart shall rejoice.” 

Lord Jesus, there is so much fear in and around us. Come, Holy Spirit. 
There is so much hatred. Come, Holy Spirit. There is so much material- 
ism. Come, Holy Spirit. There is so much selfishness and individualism, 
so much despair. Come, Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy faithful: and 
kindle in them the fire of Thy love. 

All these vices are in our world, in our Church, in us. We need the ful- 
fillment of Your promise. You must not fail us. “Hear, O Lord, my voice 
with which I have cried to Thee, alleluia: my heart hath said to Thee, I 
have sought Thy face; Thy face, O Lord, I will seek: turn not away Thy 
face from me, alleluia, alleluia. The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear?” 

But Yours is the best prayer of all: “Father, while I was with them, I 
kept them whom Thou hast given Me; but now I am coming to Thee; I 
do not pray that Thou take them out of the world, but that Thou keep 
them from evil” (communion verse). 

Our answer to that can only be, “Amen.” 


PENTECOST 


Summary: Jesus at the Last Supper promises to send the Holy Spirit and 
indicates the work the Spirit will do in the Church. 

Lord Jesus, it is now ten days since You left the Apostles and ascended 
to Your Father. It is close to nine o’clock in the morning; the hour of the 
fulfillment of Your promise is at hand. They have been waiting, hoping, 
fearing, desiring. As they wait, snatches of Your predictions run through 
their minds. They recall Your saying: “The Advocate, the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father will send in My name, He will teach you all things and 
bring to your mind whatever I have said to you.” 
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Suddenly there is a sound from heaven, as of a violent wind, and it fills 
the whole house where they are sitting. But this sound is nothing com- 
pared to the divine invasion of their being. Light, courage, joy, enthusi- 
asm and love possess them as individuals and as a body, showing on their 
foreheads as fiery tongues. You have told them: “If any man love Me, 
he will keep My word, and My Father will love him, and We will come 
to him and make Our abode with him.” 

This is not one man loving You, Lord Jesus. It is a community, it is 
Your Church, Your Mystical Body. They love You. And as they love 
You, Your Father loves them, and You and He and the Holy Spirit come 
to them and make Your abode in them. That abiding is forever, Lord 
Jesus. You have never forsaken Your Church. 

Their fear, their jealousy, their lack of understanding, their selfishness 
all vanish before the Light and the Love which is Your Spirit. This is 
Goodness that they cannot possibly retain for themselves. They rush out 
into the hostile city and begin to act according to what they now are. 
They begin to be and to do as Your Apostles, full of You and the Spirit, 
fired with but one desire, to increase love for You by telling the whole 
world about Your goodness and desirability. 

So this is what You have been talking about and aiming at all Your 
life, Lord Jesus. And especially what You have been talking about at the 
Last Supper. Now I can see how right You have been and had to be. Now 
I can see what I have to be: the dwelling-place of divine Love and the 
channel of that Love among men. 

You have never abandoned Your Church, Lord Jesus, but we, mem- 
bers of Your Church, can and do grow cold. We need this feast and the 
Holy Spirit that the feast bears within it just as much as the Apostles 
needed it. And our world needs it too. Lord Jesus, send forth Thy Spirit 
and we shall be new creatures: and Thou shalt renew the face of the 
earth! 

We need light, strength, courage. Come, Holy Spirit! We are afraid, 
divided, full of envy. We are dried up spiritually, blinded by material 
values. “May the outpouring of the Holy Spirit purify our hearts, O Lord, 
and so sprinkle them with the dew of His interior grace that they may be 
fruitful in good works” (postcommunion). 

“Come, O Holy Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy faithful: and kindle in 
them the fire of Thy love.” 

Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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IT CAN BE DONE! 


UR parish has a high school, and 
we have organized what we are pleased to call a liturgical choir there. 
It is made up mostly of junior and senior boys. And now the freshman 
and sophomore boys have formed one, with the girls asking if they can 
have one too. So we have a procession to the school’s weekly sung Mass, 
with the boys singing the introit on the way to the sactuary. Of course, 
we have congregational singing by the students. We started congrega- 
tional singing last summer with the people, and it has been going right 
along. Without warning and without practice we just started it. If only 
all the parishes would get together on this, it would be a tremendous 
help! It isn’t easy to convince our people that something is highly de- 
sirable when most of the neighboring parishes seem to ignore it entirely. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors:—Sister Marie 
Stephen, O.P., is a faculty member of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
—Rev. Athanasius van Noenen, O.P., is stationed at St. Anthony’s Pri- 
ory, New Orleans.—Mother Kathryn Sullivan is the co-author of the 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia and of A Companion to the Old Testa- 
ment. She teaches at Manhattanville College, Purchase, N.Y.—The 
John Callahan family resides at Rochester, Minn., where Dr. Callahan 
is associated with the Mayo Clinic.—Mrs. Mark Fox used to be the 
women’s page editor of the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph-Register; 
now “retired to motherhood (she writes), my main hobby is the care 
of my two young daughters.”—-Rev. Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., teaches 
religion at St. John’s. 


In a recent letter to his priests, calling attention to a lecture on congre- 
gational participation in sacred music by Rev. Carl Dreisoerner, S.M., of 
St. Mary’s University, Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio wrote: “Con- 
gregational singing has made great strides in our archdiocese and we are 


x Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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past the stage of hesitancy and indecision as to its feasibility at high 
Mass.” 

Would that as much could be said of the U.S. as a whole! But that we 
have perhaps underestimated the willingness of our faithful, nationally, 
to collaborate seems evident from the “excellent response” to the cur- 
rent April Catholic Hour broadcasts on active participation: “a good 
indieation that there is considerable interest in this matter.” An important 
step to implement the program is the closer relationship that has just 
been established between the national Society of St. Gregory and the 
National Catholic Music Education Association. The liturgical section 
of the latter has moreover been functioning with noticeable effect under 
the direction of Rev. Cletus Madsen, of St. Ambrose College, Davenport. 
Without the active support of music teachers, the liturgical apostolate on 
the parish level will fail of its full purpose. It would seem that the Na- 
tional Liturgical Conference might well follow the example of the So- 
ciety of St. Gregory. 


Our “Communications” section this month has a letter about the first 
National Australian Liturgical Week, from Fr. Philip Smith, secretary 
of the meeting. The Week was outstanding above all because of the part 
played in it by Australia’s heirarchy and by its Apostolic Delegate, the 
Most Rev. Romolo Carboni. 

Archbishop Carboni, “noted since his arrival in Australia for his 
carefully prepared and inspiring addresses” (The Furrow), in his open- 
ing talk cited the example of the American Weeks and the four inter- 
national study meetings. “At the more recent of these (latter) meetings, 
the Holy See has been officially represented, and has taken the greatest 
interest in the proceedings and in the recommendations that have been 
adopted by them. I mention these facts to recall to your minds that what 
is known as the Liturgical Movement has gathered momentum in the 
last few years and is now regarded by competent authorities as consti- 
tuting one of the most encouraging evidences of the vigor of Christ’s 
Church today.” 

After describing the initiatives of St. Pius X, the Delegate continued: 
“The Holy See, in the person of each of the succeeding Popes, and by 
numerous decrees of the Sacred Congregations, has continued to en- 
courage the Movement. The present Holy Father, in particular, must 
be regarded as having placed it in the front rank of the immediate in- 
terests of the Church by his encyclical on the liturgy, Mediator Dei,” and 
by his three “most important practical enactments”: the new Latin 
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psalter, the restoration of the Easter Vigil, and the modifications of the 
eucharistic fast. 

As the “representative of the Holy Father among you, and from my 
own personal convictions” he counselled prayer and the spirit of obedi- 
ence, to Pope and Bishops. “Bear these facts in mind and depart in no 
way from the wishes of the Church. But on the other hand do not be slow 
in taking up, and encouraging others to put into practice, the counsels of 
the Holy Father.” He recommended concretely: that full use be made 
of the permission for evening Mass; that an effort be made to com- 
municate the faithful with particles consecrated at the actual Mass; and 
that congregationally sung Masses and dialogue Masses be introduced 
wherever possible. 

His concluding counsel: “The Liturgical Movement is neither a blind 
return to practices of the past nor an attempt to change our entire man- 
ner of worship of Almighty God. Instead, it is an effort to know and 
use better what we have, and to modify or change such details as have 
become less suited for the main purposes of the Liturgy.” 

The proceedings of the Week have already been published: price, 
$2.00. They can be ordered from : Rev. Philip Smith, St. Francis Xavier’s 
Presbytery, 1087 Whitehorse Road, Box Hill, E. 11 (Melbourne), 
Australia. 


Notre Dame’s liturgical summer school this year (June 17 to August 
2) offers the annual inspiration of daily congregationally sung Lauds, 
Mass and Vespers, and the usual well-planned program of lectures. Be- 
sides the chant courses by Fr. Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. (assisted by Fr. Con- 
ley), which have become a feature attraction, and a course on liturgical 
arts by Messrs. Montana, Frei and Murphy, a “basic course” in liturgy 
is being given by Msgr. Hellriegel, the “history of the liturgy” by Mr. 
C. Bouman of Holland, and two courses by Fr. John Hofinger, S.J., on 
“kerygmatic theology” and on “liturgy and foreign missions.” WorRsHIP 
subscribers will remember Fr. Hofinger’s articles in our January and Feb- 
ruary numbers— and will envy those able to attend his lectures. We 
take the occasion to ask our readers’ prayers for Fr. Michael Mathis, 
C.S.C., director of this important liturgical training school, whose health 
has been giving cause for concern. 

We also wish to call attention to the advertisements in the present issue 
of the St. John’s Abbey Summer School of Liturgical Music, and the 
Friendship House and Madonna House summer courses, and to the 
Pius X School ad in the April number. All of these are directly oriented 
to liturgical ideals. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA’S WEEK 


To the Editor:—During October 1953 the Committee for the Liturgy 
and Sacred Music of the Archdiocese of Melbourne, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Percy Jones, decided that an attempt would be made to pro- 
vide an opportunity for clergy, religious and laity who were interested 
in the liturgy to gather at what would be Australia’s first National Litur- 
gical Week. 

It was thought at the time that we were optimistic in expecting 200 
people in the whole country to be interested in this project. So far short 
of the mark was this figure that even the spacious accommodation of 
Melbourne’s leading college, Xavier College, Kew, was unable to cope 
with the crowd, and when the figure of 800 registrations was reached 
bookings had to be closed. Priests, religious and laity travelled from every 
state in the Commonwealth, some a distance of several thousand miles. 
Present at the conference were 120 priests, 450 nuns, 65 seminarians, 30 
teaching Brothers, and 140 lay people. 

The official opening was performed by the Apostolic Delegate. The 
opening paper was read by Archbishop Simonds. Archbishop Daniel 
Mannix was in attendance. Archbishop Young likewise read a paper. 
Many members of the Heirarchy sent messages of congratulations. 

The congregationally sung or dialogued Masses were impressive, and 
the whole spirit of the Week was truly memorable — another fine 
achievement for the Archdiocese of Melbourne under the inspiration of 
our venerable and beloved Archbishop. 

St. Francis Xavier Presbytery Rev. Philip G. Smith 
Melbourne 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND THE PRIESTHOOD. By Rev. Paul Philippe, 
O.P. Henry Regnery, Chicago. 1955. Pp. 82. $3.00. 


During the past few years so many books have appeared on our Blessed 
Lady that the priest perhaps wondered which of them he should follow 
in his own spiritual life. This smallest book of all provides a good answer. 
Not only is it designed for priests, but it defines Mary’s relation to the 
priest in a manner which must be a profound source of consolation and 
confidence to every reader. 
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Father Paul Philippe is professor of spiritual theology in the Angeli- 
cum, and during the past two summers has become known to spiritual 
directors in this country through his courses at the Dominican House of 
Studies in River Forest, Ill. To his book he brings all the theological soli- 
dity of Thomism and all the virile enthusiasm of a priest who is a client 
of Mary. 

Using St. Thomas’ concept of friendship, in which two men become 
one in love and interest, joy and sorrow, the author shows that the priest 
is united to Christ in a unique and profound friendship which exceeds 
anything that is possible between two human beings. It is from this 
unique compenetration with Christ that the priest derives his enduring 
relationship with Mary; for Mary is so intimately concerned with all of 
Christ’s work for the world that whenever one is closely associated with 
the Son he automatically becomes the object of the Mother’s love and 
solicitude. This is particularly true of the priest, because Mary’s Son was 
first of all a priest, and because in St. John she was given a priest as her 
particular child. 

In developing this theme for the spiritual life of the priest and for his 
ministry, the author so vividly illumines the special interest which both 
Christ and his blessed Mother have in priests, that one is sometimes over- 
whelmed by the simple presentation of the facts. No priest can read this 
book without feeling that he has been blessed by God beyond all measure. 
Perhaps best of all, Mary takes her place at the heart of his life and work, 
and no longer remains merely the object of “special devotion.” 

The one thing that may prevent the wide acceptance of this book is 
the price. Eighty-two pages, photographically reproduced (and there- 
fore reproducing all the typographical errors of the original), without 
index or adornment of any kind : $3.00. One doesn’t even get gold letter- 
ing on the spine! Certainly the publisher has done a service by making 
this book available in this country, but he seems to have taken advantage 
of the dignity of the author and the subject for reasons which are not al- 
together comprehensible. 

St. John’s Abbey Ronald Roloff, O.S.B. 


TENDERS OF THE FLOCK. By Rev. Leo J. Trese. Sheed & Ward, New 
York. 1955. Pp. 190. Cloth, $2.50. 


The equalitarian movement which supplanted individualism and pro- 
duced the stock of clean-faced, butch-cropped, average American boys 
has also begotten the average American priest, whose work, golf, TV- 
time, social life are a constant menace to spiritual growth. The recogni- 
tion of this leveling phenomenon has given birth to the third of Rev. Leo 
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Trese’s quasi-retreat conferences to clergy, Tenders of the Flock. The 
title contains its indeliberate irony in its admission that there are so many 
spiritually tender priests who forget or hopelessly shrug off the possibility 
of a way of life beyond the simple purgative. 

The same Salesian gentleness of Vessel of Clay shakes a rebuking fin- 
ger at the clergy in this primer of spiritual and moral, mostly moral, coun- 
sel. The book will be widely read because Father Trese keeps his feet 
planted solidly on the rug of the parochial parlor. Along with his other 
series of conferences these essays on the prudent priest, the alert priest, 
the brotherly priest, etc., may possibly prod us clergy through the uneasy 
discomfort their reading arouses to more solid spiritual fare, to recogni- 
tion of and search for more than average sanctity. 

St. John’s Abbey Alfred Deutsch, O.S.B. 


HUMAN ASCENT. By Rev. Louis J. Lebret, O.P. Translated by Robert and 
Martha Faulhaber. Fides Publishers, Chicago. Pp. 122. Paper, $2.50. 

This essay is a profound inquiry into the God-directed nature of man 
and the possibilities of that nature in the world today. The author traces 
the development of man — his natural capabilities for truth and good- 
ness — but his inability to arise and soar without a divine visitation. 

The far-reaching effects of that visitation are effectively depicted by 
the author; man emerges as a creature of splendid dignity because he now 
has a Brother who is God-man, a Savior who opens up infinite possibili- 
ties of flight to man, provides for him wings of grace, and endows his 
efforts, prayers and desires with the dignity of sharing in the Savior’s own 
Sacrifice. Man is no longer alone, but is a member of the people of God, 
the Catholic Church, in which divine grace and love are spread abroad 
into human hearts, making all one. Made for worship, like the Christ who 
died for him, man is also commissioned by that same Christ to carry on 
His saving work in the world. “In the heart of the world, the Christian 
must say ‘yes’ to truth and constructive effort and ‘no’ to error and de- 
structive effort. He must take a position, commit himself. On all the 
fronts of human progress, he must choose the most efficacious means for 
solving problems, because he loves man” (p. 97). 

In this vocation in the world, man’s glory is achieved: he becomes fully 
man, because he shares in the being, the work, and the vision of Christ. 
Human ascent reaches its apogee in the triumph of the Savior, Christ. 
This is an important book for orienting modern apostles, lay and clerical. 
They will see their place in the divine plan, their need for Christ — and 
His need for them! 

St. John’s Abbey Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 
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THE PRIEST IN THE WORLD. By Rev. Josef Sellmair. Translated by Brian 
Battershaw. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1954. Pp. x-238. Cloth, 
$3.25. 


The influence of Cardinal Suhard and the Abbé Godin, or at least the 
same spirit that moved them, is evident in this very genuine and even 
salty book. This spirit prompts Sellmair to be justly critical of clerical- 
ism, certain forms of seminary training and asceticism, some spiritual 
books (“watery ‘Books of Contemplation’ which tend to induce spiritual 
sloth” p. 69), routine confessions and old-bachelor priests. Throughout 
all this, possibly the distinguishing mark of the book, is an insistence on 
the humanity of the priest, an insistence which by no means makes the 
author soft or indulgent. 

The Priest in The World deserves to be read much more by us priests 
than it probably will be. As the translator says, “Fervour is a stumbling- 
block to both the unbeliever and to the complacent.” It is an ideal book 
for any priest who wants to be certain that he is not doping himself with 
just the things he wants to hear. 

St. Anselm’s Church Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 
New York 


CONFERENCE TIDINGS 


HE sixteenth National Litur- 
gical Week, which meets in Worcester, Mass., August 22-25, under the 
patronage of the Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D., will discuss “The 
New American Ritual” the first two days, and “The Liturgy and the 
Social Order” on the remaining two days. Following is the program, with 
the names of speakers who have already accepted. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 22 


Morning Session: Address of Welcome, by the Most Rev. John J. Wright, 
D.D., Worcester—“The New American Ritual,” by the Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Kansas City, Mo. 

Afternoon Session: “Rebirth in Christ,” by Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, 
O.S.B., editor of Worship—‘“Administration of the Sacrament of 
Baptism,” by Rt. Rev. William H. Schulte, Cedar Rapids, Ia.—“Ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of Confirmation,” by the Most Rev. 
John J. Wright, D.D. 
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Evening Session: Demonstration of Holy Mass, by the Rt. Rev. Martin 
B. Hellriegel, St. Louis, Mo. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 23 
Morning Session: “Preparation for Dying,” by Rev. Michael A. Mathis, 
C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.—“‘Administration of the Last Sacraments,” 
by Rev. Shawn Sheehan, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 
Afternoon Session: Sectional meetings for priests, seminarians, teachers, 
families, youth, musicians, religious orders and congregations. 
Evening Session: Nuptial High Mass with Homily, by Rev. Benedict 
Ehmann, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24 

Morning Session: “The Present Crisis,” by Rev. Dennis J. Geaney, 
O.S.A., Rockford, Ill.—“The Mass: The Key to the Solution,” by Very 
Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Tobin, Portland, Ore. 

Afternoon Session: “The Mass and the Economic Order,” by Mr. Ed- 
ward Marciniak, editor of Work, Chicago.—‘*The Mass and the Po- 
litical Order,” by the Honorable Eugene McCarthy, St. Paul, Minn. 

Evening Session: “The Mass and the International Order,” by the Most 
Rev. John J. Wright, D.D.—Dialogue Mass with Homily: the Most 
Rev. Vincent S. Waters, D.D., Raleigh, N.C., celebrant; the Most 
Rev. Matthew F. Brady, D.D., Manchester, N.H., homilist. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 25 

Morning Session: “The Mass and Interracial Justice.”—“‘The Mass and 
Family Life.” 

Afternoon Session: “The Mass as the Source and Center of the Lay 
Apostolate,” by Rt. Rev. Reynold Hillenbrand, Hubbard Woods, Ill.— 
“The Social Character of the Sacraments,” by Rev. William A. Dona- 
ghy, S.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester. 

Evening Session: Pontifical Mass: the Most Rev. John J. Wright, D.D., 
celebrant; the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D., Boston, homilist. 


The official congress Masses will be celebrated in the evening, in the 
Auditorium, at an altar facing the people. A seminarians’ choir will sing 
the propers while the ordinary will be sung by the entire congregation. 
The Acclamations to Christ the King will conclude the Pontifical Mass 
on Thursday night. 

Elsberry, Mo. Rev. Aloysius F. Wilmes 
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FRIENDSHIP HOUSE; Summer Courses 


Summer courses on interracial justice — based on a fuller partici- 
pation in the liturgy — will be conducted by Friendship Houses in Chicago, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Shreveport, Louisiana, this year. 


The Chicago Friendship House will hold a 9-day course, “The 
Christian City’’, in its own neighborhoed, where the participants will live the 
life of the volunteer staff worker, with the opening and closing week-ends at a 
farm outside of the city — June 10 to June 19. 


The Washington, D.C., House is offering 6 week-end courses on 
“A Christian Social Order” at Maria Laach Farm, Burnley, Virginia — May 
27-80, June 10-12, July 15-17, August 12-14, August 26-28, and September 16-18. 


The course to be held at the Shreveport Friendship House is set 
for the week of June 19 to 25. 


informal sessions are open to anyone 18 years old and over 
who is looking for ways to restore his community to Christ. 


Some of the topics are: 
The Lay Apostolate, The Divine Office for the Laity, Restoring the 
Sunday, The Christian Family, Catholic Writing, The Housing Problem, 
The Laity and Social Action, The Liturgy and Social Action, Racial 
Myths, and Progress in Race Relations. 

For information write: 
BETTY PLANK REGINA MARTIN MARY DOLAN 
4233 S. Indiana Ave. St. Peter Claver Center Friendship House 
Friendship House 814 7th St., S.W. 1525 Milam Street 
Chicago 15, Illinois Washington, D. C. Shreveport, Louisiana 
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THE 


Commonweal 


“The Commonweal seems to have reached a new peak in 
its always distinguished contribution to American Catholic 
letters.” 

—American Benedictine Review 


“An adult, mature, thoughtful analysis of contemporary 
issues in the light of unchanging truths.” 


—Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph-Register 


“| have been reading The Commonweal assiduously 
these last months and | think the work that you are doing 
at the present time is of outstanding importance.” 


—Christopher Dawson 


“| consider The Commonweal one of the most responsible 
voices of liberalism in the United States today.” 


—Thomas K. Finletter 





Annual Subscription, 52 Issues, $7.50 
15 Weeks Trial Subscription, $2 
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JOIN The 
Vernacular 
Society 


Formed in 1946 to study, in 
accordance with the teachings of 
the Catholic Church and subject to 
ecclesiastical authority, the possi- 
bilities of a greater use, in parish 
churches, of English in the public 
prayers, the rites and ceremonies 
and the administration of the sacra- 
ments to the greater glory of God 
and the sanctification of souls. Sub- 
scription $2.00 per year including 
copies of AMEN. Sample copy of 
AMEN, $.50. 


The Vernacular Society 
1590 Green Bay Road, 
Highland Park, Ill. 
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MISSALE ROMANUM—Benziger 
Size $ x 1214—$53.00. Size 8 x 11—$50.00. Size 7 x 10—$35.00. 
Size 6 x 9—$28.00. Size 44% x 7—$11.00. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Pioneer U. S. A. Publishers 
Official Liturgical Books 





Editio Juxta 
Typicom Vaticonom 


MISSALE ROMANUM 


SMALL OCTAVO MISSAL — 6x9 inches. Some of the outstanding features of 
the MISSALE ROMANUM are that the text is fully in accordance with the 
most recent Vatican Typical Edition; it is set in large clear type not usually 
found in a missal of this size. It is printed in red and black on fine opaque 
paper which further improves its readability. 

The convenient format makes it especially suitable for small altars, missionary 
kits, travel and for chaplains, and is available in a variety of flexible bindings. 














Black or Red Simulated leather, gold edge $15.00 
Red Sheepskin leather, gold edge 23.00 
Red Morocco Goatskin, gold edge 28.00 
Green Morocco Goatskin, gold roll, gold edge 30.00 


MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM—In Two Sizes 
For convenience in use, the text for each Mass is given in full, the only 
page references being to the Preface. There are no other references. Dies Irae is 
repeated in each Mass. Prayers belonging together are on the same or on 
facing pages. 


REGULAR ALTAR SIZE—9%” x 13” SMALL ALTAR SIZE—8” x 11” 
Simulated Leather, purple edge ......... $6.50 Simulated Leather, purple edge ........ $5.50 
Half Morecce cloth sides, gold edge ..10.00 Half Merocco, cloth sides, gold edge ..10.00 
Pull Moroceo, gold ed ge.............ccecse0++ 16.00 Full Morocco, gold edge ........0.....00000+ 13.58 


MASS OF THE ROMAN RITE 


By Rev. J. Jungmann, S.J. Translated by Rev. Francis Brunner, C.S.S.R. 


Volume One contains the History of the various forms of the Mass through the 
ages, together with an account of lay participation. Volume Two contains a 
treatment of the History and Development of the Mass-Liturgy from the 
Homily to the End of Mass, together with a complete Index of both volumes. 


i re OU Cha wccsaccectmabenacaenne mens $18.50 per set. 


At your local bookstore or from 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N.Y. Algonquin 4-3053 
Boston 10 — Chicago 6 — Cincinnati 1 — San Francisco 3 
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New Books for Spring 











THE LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
New Official Edition 





Newly revised by Augustine Bea, S.J., translated by Aurelian 
Scharf, O.F.M. A new, official edition of The Little Office, in both 
Latin and English, for religious congregations and Marion sodal- 
ities. The present text follows closely the liturgical seasons of the 
year, contains additional antiphons for special feasts, and includes 
the Office for feasts proper to the United States. 

Black morocco leather $4.50 Imitation leather $3.00 Cloth $2.50 








MARCELINO 





By Sanchez-Silva, translated by Angela Britton. The simple story 
of a young boy who is adopted and reared by Franciscan monks in 
a small friary. With incomparable beauty and tenderness it recap- 
tures Marcelino’s young world and tells how he finds a large Crucifix 
in an old attic. The results of this chance discovery lead the story 
to a deeply moving climax which will stir the hearts of parents and 
children alike. Illustrated $2.50 








A ab Sai, i na Ae RRA tts china 


ae en tid at 


ie eat 


—_—— 
ares 
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By Various Authors, translated from the French by Lancelot 
C. Sheppard. The fifth ‘volume in the “Religious Life Series” con- 
siders every aspect of the vow and the virtue of chastity. This volume 
brings together the fundamental teaching on chastity found in the 
Old and New Testaments, history, theology, cannon law, medicine 
and psychology. No effort is spared in applying principles to prac- 
tical, modern problems. $4.00 
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By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. A delightful collection of nine 
legends about our Blessed Lady that will tind a welcome among all 
interested in the revival of religious drama. In these ballads and 
playlets we see Mary as the mother of orphans, the refuge of the 
weary, the strength of martyrs, and the inspiration of artists in their 
quest for true beauty. Although primarily intended for boys and <<“ 
in the upper grades and high school, the legends in this book, by 
the author of Shepherds Tartan, will be a refreshing treat for all who 
love fine language. $2.50 
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In many exiles 

Athanasius confessed 

the truths which the Church 
had always taught: 

that God is One 

and that there are Three 
who are God, 

knowing that 

unless he kept 

these truths undefiled 


he would perish eternally. 
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